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“Ye swains, invoke the powers who rule the sky, 

For a moist Summer and a Winter dry ; 

For Winter drought rewards the peasant’s pain, 

And broods indulgent on the buried grain. 

Hence Mysia boasts her harvests, and the tops 

Of Gargarus admire their happy crops. 

Then when the suns too fiercely play, 

And shriveled herbs on withering stems decay, 

The wary plowman, on the mountain’s brow, 

Undams his watery stores ; huge torrents flow, 

And rattling down the rocks, large moisture yield, 

Tempering the thirsty fever of the field.”—VireiL, 

We are again amid the fervid heats of July, 

the hottest and oftentimes the dryest month of 
the year. One now only needs to look over the 
parched fields, especially in a dry season, to un- 
derstand the need of irrigation. Even in sea- 
sons of average moisture we could use to ad- 
vantage many times the quantity of water that 
falls from the clouds. It would always make 
the hay crop a certainty, and often quadruple the 
yield of grass in the irrigated fields. It was not 
strange that the Romans living under the bright 
skies of Italy, early found the advantage of 
damming their mountain streams, and turning 
them at pleasure upon the meadows below. It 
would seem from the account of Virgil, that 
whole districts were famous for the crops pro- 
cured mainly by this method. Irrigation must 
have been an art well understood long before 
the Christian era. Is it not strange that in a 
climate quite as much subject to drouth as that 
of Italy, irrigation should be almost unknown 
among us? With a climate that demands it, 
and with unrivaled facilities for its practice, in 
most of the northern States, not one farmer in 
a thousand has availed himself of the treasures 
of water within his reach, Nothing could bet- 
ter show the neglect of agriculture among us as 
an art than this fact. Few people are more in- 





genious than ours, or more quick to take advan- 
tage of the facilities which Nature offers to save 
labor and to create wealth. We aboundin all 
useful inventions and labor-saving machines. 
We dam streams to turn innumerable wheels for 
manufacturing purposes; to make fish ponds, 
and adorn our ornamental grounds; to make 
model lakes and raise our annual crop of ice, 
for the delight of Europe and the Indies. But 
how rarely is a stream turned from its course to 
fertilize the land and increase our harvests. 

Few have any conception of the value of wa- 
ter as a fertilizer. Many turn the streams made 
by rains in the highways into the adjacent fields, 
but they attribute all the increased luxuriance 
of the grass to the matter deposited. Nodoubt 
street refuse, such as the rain washes into the 
meadow, is an excellent fertilizer, but the: rain 
itself contributes to the result. Far beyond the 
line of deposit, you see the effects of the water. 


Just how the water operates to fertilize the 
soil we may not be able to state. Of the fact 
there can be no doubt. We see the power of 
water to make crops in every drouth that comes. 
There are fields of light gravelly soil, whose 
crops of grass are nearly doubled in wet seasons. 
It is pretty safe to infer that water makes the 
difference. Water is a powerful solvent, and 
helps the decomposition, not only of vegetable 
fiber in the,soil, but of its mineral constituents. 
You can not wash a stone so clean that water 
will not act upon its surface, and after a few 
hours wash away something more from it. Itis 
probable that the water is all the while prepar- 
ing plant food from the soil where it is present, 
and of course the more of it we pass through 
the soil, the more nourishment the roots of 
plants are enabled to take up. 


We have recently examined two small valleys, 
flowed for skating during the winter, and drawn 
off in early Spring.’ In both you can detect the 
water line in winter by the greater luxuriance 
of the grass. Both streams that fed these ponds 
are dry, or nearly so, in summer, and never car- 
ry any very large volume of water. The basins 
that contain the water are small, and mostly 
covered with grass, so that they are rarely turbid 
even in rains. There is little appearance of sed- 
iment when the water is drawn off in the spring, 
and it is nearly certain that the beneficial effect 
is mainly owing to the presence of water in the 
winter season. If the water helps the grass 
crop under these unfavorable circumstances, it 
must help itmuch more when it bears a rich 
deposit, and is applied at the growing season. 


We have in this State two examples at least, 
of the successful application of irrigation to 
farms—that of A. B. Dickinson, of Steuben Co., 
and L. D. Clift, of Putnam County; accounts 
of which were published in the Agricultural 
Transactions for 1855. In both these cases, the 
method is simple and the expense not beyond 
the means of most thriving farmers who have 





streams convenient for this purpose.. In both, 
the results are all that could have been antici- 
pated. The method is to dam the stream at a 
point above the lands to be watered, and to turn 
it on at pleasure, by means of a gate and chan- 
nels of distribution. These main channels are 
furnished with side conduits which are merely 
furrows made with the plow and having just 
descent enough to carry the water. When the 
water is turned on these channels overflow, and 
the water is distributed over many acres. 

Mr. Clift pursues his irrigation even in Winter, 
and it is this feature probably that will be look- 
ed upon with more hesitation than any others. 
The water freezes sometimes as it flows, making 
a broad field of ice a foot or more in thickness, 
where it remains until dissolved by the suns of 
Spring. Itis probable that the ice affects the 
soil thus protected just as the ice-covered pond 
does. Itis completely shielded from the alter- 
nate thawing and freezing; the frost does not 
strike in deeply, and comes out very early in the 
Spring. It is his testimony that “the grass in 
all such places is first in Spring, and grows with 
great rapidity.” He alsoimproves other seasons 
when the stream is charged with sediment, and 
spreads it over the land asa top dressing. Be- 
sides the sediment which is carried in the water, 
a good deal collects in the bottom of the pond, 
which is carted out when the water is drawn 
off, and makes excellent manure. Thisis spread 
upon portions of the field that receive the smali- 
est supply of water. He cuts about a hundred 
tuns of hay on forty acres of land, which is cer- 
tainly double the average for the mowing land 
of the state, and uses no other manure. 

Mr. Dickinson makes great account of increas- 
ing the natural deposit of sediment by artificial 
means. He plows and harrows land that is to 
be overflowed, and stirs up the soil after it is 
under water to make it very muddy. Even the 
subsoil that is thus spread over grass land is 
found to be an excellent fertilizer. His grass 
crops are enormous, and the best possible com- 
mentary upon his method of frrigation. 

Now we have thousands of farms all over the 
country quite as well, or even better situated 
for artificial watering than these. In many cases 
a few days’ labor by the ordinary working force 
of the farm would make a pond and the neces- 
sary channels for watering a few acres. The 
work once begun would demonstrate its econo- 
my and lead to the watering of all the available 
portions of the farm. Lands that are now an 
encumbrance, hardly paying taxes, might be 
brought into a high state of productiveness, We 
call the attention of our readers to this very im- 
portant topic at this season, when the scythe 
sweeps so many acres prolific in five-finger and. 
briars, but poorin grass. Cheap and careless 
irrigation pays, and the more systematic and 
perfect it is, the better it pays, as a general rule. 
Use our streams rightly, and we shall find them 
richer than Pactolus, plowing over golden sands, 
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Calendar of Operations for July, 1862. 
—__o— 

{A glance over notes like the following will generally 
call to mind some piece of work that would otherwise be 
forgotten or neglected, The remarks are more especially 
ted to places between 33° to 45°; but will be equally ap- 
further North and South, by allowing for latitude.] 





plicable 
Farin. 
Clear the deck for action. The great fight of the year 
now close at hand—with many of our readers al- 
ready begun. When the grass is fit to cut, haying must 
take the precedence of every thing else. The few days 
of cultivation that remain should be improved to the ut- 
most. Keep the horse hoe and cultivator moving until 
the corn is too large to allow the horse to pass. Hoeing 
even to the time of silking pays. The stirring of the soil 
not only destroys weeds but admits air and moisture free- 
ly to the roots of plants. Cloudy days can sometimes be 
improved in hoeing, even to the last of this month. 

It is miserable economy to undertake haying with a 
short supply of help. There is less need of it now that 
we have the help of the horse in mowing and reaping. 
The mowers and reapers have reached almost every 
neighborhood, and the small farmer who does not wish 
to buy amachine, can hire his work done with one. This 
saves the muscles and money at the same time. It puts 
the hay into the barn just at the time when it is worth the 
A single day of overwork under a burn- 
Hired 


most for fodder. 
ing sun, sometimes Jays a man up for a month. 
labor wiil pay in the hay harvest, if at any time. 

3arns and Sheds should be put in order immediately, 
if not ready to receive the new mown hay. There should 
be barn room enough for aJl the hay made upon the farm. 
As grain is now so generally thrashed soon after harvest, 
it is of less importance to put it under cover. If stacks 
must be built, make them very large, and remove them to 
the barn in the Winter for feeding out. We hope to see 
the practice of foddering at the stack-yard banished from 
the northern farm. It is hard onthe cattle, and still hard- 
er on the farmer’s purse. 

Buckwheat—Sow «a large breadth of this if there is 
likely to be any deficiency in the other grains. Read ar- 
ticle on page 205. 

Butter—Nothing requires nicer handling than this erti- 
cle. Perfect cleanliness in the utensils and thorough 
working, so that all the buttermilk is expelled, will add 
several cents a pound tothe market value. A coal spring 
inthe milk room is of great value in this business. Every 
dairy farmer ought to have an ice-house. With this he 
can always manage the temperature of the milk and bring 
his butter to market in the best condition. Sour milk and 
whey should be kept at a safe distance from the milk. 

Cabbage should be more largely cultivated upon the 
farm. Itis a good succession crop to early potatoes, and 
does well oftentimes, where from any cause the first 
crop fails. They may be planted at once in the hills 
where they are to grow, or transplanted from the seed 
bed alittle later. Itis of great value as a succulent fod- 
der for cows, and will last well stored until Spring. It is 
excellent for pigs and poultry. 

Cheese can be made where the facilities for making 
putter are not first-rate, or on farms too remote to admit 
of weekly marketing. 

Draining is an item of business always on hand, when 
other things are not pressing. Drains are best laid in dry 
weather, and if we could have our choice of seasons we 
would always take Summer and Fall. Improve any leis- 
ure between hay and oat harvest to make drains. The 
proofs of the profitableness of this business are so clear 
when we have once begun, that it is rarely abandoned, 
until the farm is sufficiently drained. 

Fences will need little attention, if they were thorough- 
ly repaired in the Spring. The inclosed grain and clover 
fields will need looking after to guard them aguinst cattle. 

Grass and Clover Seed—Now is the time to secure 
clean seed of the best quality. You know what you raise. 
It is not always so clear what you buy, until il is too late. 
Select the cleanest piece of grass, clean out all the weeds, 
and you will have only what you want to grow. 

Haying will commence in this latitude early in July. 
Begin with the clover and cut as the different fields are 
passing out of bloom. The indication of cutting time is, 
with many, when half the heads are turned brown. Clo- 
ver mukes the best hay in the cock, with only partial sun 
iirying. Other grass is generally dried too much, With 
the hay caps, we may take our time in hay-making, and 
cure more in the cock, than we used to. Banish the 
whiskey jug and allow ample noonings. If stacks must 
be made, lay rails or other lumber to keep the hay from 
the ground. 

Hay Mows—Ventilate by means of ducts, made by 
using grain bags filled with hay, setin the middle of the 
mow at the bottom, and gradually drawn up as the mow 
increases in hight, the hay being packed tight around them, 











Hedge rows and bushes in pastures may be subdued by 
repeated cuttings in hot weather. The bush scythe is 
used to best advantage at this season. 

Hoeing—Let no weeds grow among the corn, and sub- 
stitute the horse for the man, as much as is possible, in 
destroying weeds. Keep the hoe and cultivator very near 
the surface, lest the corn roots receive damage. 

Ladders for the hay mows and lofts, and stacks, should 
be provided, if not already on hand. They can be made 
on rainy days. Ladders and hay rigging for the cart, 
should be put in order. We do not want to repair a 
broken slat, or supply a missing stake, when a shower 
threatens, and a load of hay must come in within an hour 
or be drenched. 

Manures—All kinds of vegetable matter, weeds and 
grass from the swamp and roadside, leaves from the 
woods, small brush and clods, sea weed and mud, make 
valuable manure. Gather every thing of the kind that is 
available, and put it in the compost heap. Either cut 
before the seeds ripen, or secure thorough fermentation, 
that there may be no foul seeds in the manure. Sink- 
spouts and privies will need looking after. There is 
waste wherever there is the smell of ammonia. Suabdue 
it with plaster, muck, loam, or some other good absorbent. 

Mowings—As soon as the grass is cut, spread fine, 
well rotted manure uniformly upon the surface. It is the 
best time to manure grass land. If it rains soon, the 
effect is very great, and at any rate, just as good as if 
applied at any other time. 

Oats—Cut at early maturity, as directed for wheat and 
rye. Store where there is good ventilation and thrash 
early. The fall marketis sometimes best for oats. At 
any rate, it saves the depredations of rats, which can not 
be prevented in the stack and mow. 

Pastures—The great trouble is overstocking. They 
have nochange, and no chance to recuperate. Corn, 
sorghum, rye, and other green crops fed out now, will 
save the pastures, and in the end secure more feed. 

Poultry—Keep them from the grain fields until after 
harvest, then allow them to glean. 

Potatoes—The ground should not be disturbed after 
blossoming until digging. Dig early varieties as they ma- 
ture and sow turnips or set cabbages. There is ample 
time for a good crop of either if manure be used. There 
is often a difference of fifty per cent in the price of pota- 
toes this month and the next—hence market early. 

Rye—Cut before fully ripe, when the grain is passing 
out of the milky state. 

Seed rye, Wheat, etc.—Save the best parts for seed, and 
leave until fully ripe. Remove all weeds and thrash 
with flails soon after harvesting. 

Sheep—Give good pasture or sell a part of the flock. 
The profit is in well fed sheep. They can be made effi- 
cient helpers in subduing brush pastures. Goats are still 
better. Visit and salt weekly, and see that they have 
good water. Watch against the appearance of foot rot. 

Soiling Crops—Sow millet and corn to be used for soil- 
ing late in the season. If not wanted green, it makes 
valuable dry fodder. Guard against a scant supply of 
food Summer and Winter. 

Swine will find good picking in the grain fields after 
the crop isremoved. Flesh and fat are made much more 
economically in warm, than incold weather. Feed those 
confined in the pen with corn stalks, and other green fod- 
der. Give water as well as meal. They want plenty of 
succulent food until frost comes. 

Timber cut during this and the following months is 
considered more durable than that felled in Winter, par- 
ticularly those kinds that abound in sap. Anticipate the 
wants of next season by cutting now. 

Tanner’s Bark—Hemlock and oak bark will “run” 
during most of July. Peel whenever leisure offers, if 
you have trees that need cutting. Shelter the bark as 
soon as it is sufficiently dry. 

Tools—Examine before you begin to use them, and see 
that every nut and bolt is tight. Oil bearings and sharpen 
knives and cutting tools. Protect all tuols from the weath- 
er. Improve rainy weather in repairs, painting, etc. 

Turnips—Sow largely all vacant places where other 
crops are removed, and between the rows of corn. Trans- 
plant rock and French turnips. There is still time for a 
good crop. A spoonful of bone dust or superphosphite 
to each plant will make a crop on almost any tillable land. 
Cattle are very fond of all kinds of turnips, and thrive on 
them—the best proof of their value. 


Weeds—The pest of the farmer, and the curse of slov- 
enly tillage. Make war on them early and late. Giveno 
quarter. Canada thistles, snapdragon, briars, high and 
low, live forever, wild mustard, dock and burdock, white 
weed and Johns-wort, wild carrot and daisies, their name 
is legion. Do not let one of them go toseed. Buck- 
wheat is a good cleansing crop on foul land. Till thor- 
oughly among all hoed crops, Cut grassearly before the 





seeds of weeds ripen. Sprinkle salt on Canada thistles 


after the stalks are cut, so the cattle may crop them close. 

Wheat—Cut as directed for rye. Keep the grain clean 
if intended forseed. It is a moral offence, dishonesty, to 
sell foul seed with the wheat. Itjustly affects the market 
price, even more than the cost of its removal. 


od 


Orchard and Nursery. 


There is not much to be done inthe orchard this month, 
if former directions given in the Agriculturist from time 
to time, have been followed. Early in July is a good time 
to prune both in the orchard and nursery. The rapid 
growth of new wood will soon heal over small wounds, 
and the wood will season firm and hard where large limbs 
are removed. Neglected orchards should by all means 
receive a good but judicious trimming now, and young 
trees will be improved in appearance and rendered more 
fruitful by heading back the most luxuriant branches. Do 
not allow suckers about the trunks or on the limbs, to rob 
the trees of their needed food, and see that only the cions 
are allowed to grow in those branches which were grafted 
in the Spring. After trees have attained considerable size, 
it is better to keep the orchard under tillage, plowing 
lightly and harrowing frequently during the Summer, but 
do not depend upon a crop of anything but apples. The 
orchard is not often sufficiently manured to yield «crop 
of fruit, make a good wood growth for future bearing and 
give a crop of grain, corn, potatoes, or even grass beside. 
By no means allow a strong turf of grass to grow about 
the roots of young or newly planted trees ; the grass will 
appropriate moisture and food needed by the trees. 

Cherries are now ripe, and the crop is abundant in 
most parts of the country, too much so to warrant sending 
a long distance to market. Dry and bottle freely for 
Winter and Spring use. Save pits for nursery planting, 
mixing with earth in open boxes, and set them in an out- 
building or expose to the weather. 

Thin the fruit of young trees, especially on the newly 
planted dwarfs. Itis better to remove the whole from 
trees set iast Spring, as the tax upon the vital powers of 
the tree caused by transplanting is quite sufficient without 
the extra effort required to perfect fruit. 

The nurseryman will begin to bud plum, cherry anid 
pear trees by the middle of the month. Use every pre- 
caution in securing true sorts, and mark the rows care- 
fully. Insert the buds close to the ground. Itis not nec- 
essary to remove the wood from the bud, except in bud- 
ding on dwarf stocks. Stocks budded last season, may 
now be rounded off close to the growing bud. See that all 
suckers are removed. Read article on page 209. 

Inarching may now be performed on both deciduous 
and evergreen trees. Layering is also in season, on 
oldand new wood. With grape vines and other climbing 
or running plants use the new growth, while quinces and 
shrubby plants in general do better with wood of the pre- 
vious season's growth. 

Insects are now troublesome, unless they were kept in 
check as advised last month. Continue to dust plum 
trees with lime, or syringe with soap and water, or the 
mixture recommended on page 177 last month, to repel 
the curculio. Make friends of the birds, even if they do 
take a few cherries. This is the best season in which to 
destroy scale. The old shells have fallen off and the 
small dust-like specks, which are the recently hatched 
eggs, are readily removed by strong soap suds, or pot- 
ash and water—one pound of potash to a gallon of 
water, applying with a scrubbing brush. 

Plow or run the horse-hoe between the nursery rows, 
and use the hand-hoe to keep down weeds. 


>. 
Kitchen aud Fruit Garden. 


It is a luxury to see things grow now. The change is 
visible from day to day. The peas are in their glory, the 
«beans blossoming, the tomatoes full of green fruit, and 
the corn beginning to tassel. Follow up every depart- 
ment of the garden with the hoe and the watering pot. 
Make the most of the sink spout and other sources of 
liquid manure. Water newly set trees, and dwarf pears 
and grapes, keeping the mulch moist. Nothing will swell 
the fruit like liquid manure. Keep down the weeds and 
leave no spot vacant. We mayas well have two or 
three crops as one. 

Asparagus—The cutting season is over, and the plants 
should be stimulated, to repair the damage of the repeated 
cropping. Clear of weeds and give a good dressing of 
stable manure or compost, an inch or two thick. 

Beans—Gather for use as they fill. Early beans may 
still be planted for a late crop of string beans, or for seed. 
They make an excellent pickle. 

Beets may still be planted for Winter use. Hoe fre- 
quently, and thin to eight or ten inches in the row. They 
bear transplanting as well as a cabbage. Any surplus 
will be good for the cow and pigs, if not for greens, 
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Blackberries—Tie the new shoots to the trellis or stakes. 
Shorten in the main stem and branches to help the form- 
ing of fruit buds, and pull up small canes unless you wish 
to muluply them. Branches heavily laden with fruit 
should be carefully and securely tied up. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower—Still sow and transplant for 
late crops. There is alwaysa large home market for 
these and for turnips. If the stumps are left where the 
heads are cut for table use, a large amount of succulent 
food wiil grow for fall feeding. 

Celery—Transplant until the last of the month for late 
crop. Hoe and water often. The more water the better, 
if there is good drainage. The excellence of this vege- 
table depends upon rapid growth. (See page 213.) 

Corn—Still plant sweet corn for late use, and for dry- 
ing. Whatis not wanted for the table, will find a ready 
market in the pig and cow yards. 

Cucumbers may be planted for pickling. Guard against 
insects, and hoe and water until the vines cover the 
ground. Pickled cucumbers with good cider vinegar are 
wholesome, used in proper quantities. 

Currants—Gather as they ripen and eat freely every 
day, from the bush and for dessert. They are one of the 
best safeguards against fevers and summer complaints. 
They should be ripe for jellies, and fully matured for 
wines and preserves. The bushes may be pruned, cutting 
out old wood as soon as the fruit is gathered. The juice 
preserved and bottled, makes the basis of a refreshing 
beverage. This fruit is so easily grown and is so health- 
ful that every farmer should have a full supply. Watch 
against the currant aphis, scale, and the borer. 

Egg Plants—Keep well hoed, and forward by stimula- 
ting manure, lest the frost cut them off. 

Endives—Sow first of the month. (See article on p. 213.) 

Espaliers, or trees trained to trellises or against walls 
are Grnamental and more productive. They need to be 
pinched in, and where that has been neglected, superflu- 
ous wood should be cut out. Thin the fruit where much 
has set. Size and quality will both be improved. 

Gooseberries are by far too rare in the farmer’s garden. 
The first pickings make good sauce and pies. The later 
are fair eating from the bushes and at dessert. Keep 
mulch around them to prevent mildew. 

Grapes—Continue to thin out and pinch back the shoots. 
Thin the bunches to one or two on a shoot. One gives 
the best fruit. A crop is frequently spoiled by the inex- 
perienced, by leaving too much fruit to ripen. Also thin 
the bunches, removing small and imperfect berries. Keep 
the border free from weeds and all other crops. Grapes 
are enough for one piece of ground, Mulching and liquid 
manure are beneficial, until the fruit beginsto turn. In 
Summer pruning, the new shoot that is to bear the fruit 
should be left to grow, untilitis two or three leaves be- 
yond the last bunch. From two to four bunches will set 
ona shoot if the vines are vigorous. Nip off the shoot at 
the third leaf beyond the last bunch, as soon as the 
berries are of the size of small peas. If the vines are 
young, not more than one bunch should be left to mature. 
In old vines two may be left, the lowest bunches. The 
uppermost bud in the axil of the last leaf will soon start. 
This should be left to grow a while, and then be pinched 
off, leaving but a single leaf. The bud by this leaf will 
start after a little while, and the pinching process is to be 
repeated. At the base of every leaf-stalk such shoots 
(called “laterals”—by the Germans, “ thieves”) may 
start, and if allowed to grow, will destroy the main bud, 
which forms at the base of each leaf. Treat them as di- 
rected for the leading bud. Pinching in the laterals en- 
sures well matured buds for the next year's fruit, and 
though the process involves considerable labor, it secures 
the most perfect grapes. 

Herbs—The best are dried in the shade, and preserved 
in boxes that will hold their aroma. Cut while in bloom. 


Hoeing is a substitute for manure and water, and is al- 
Ways in order, until the plants cover the ground. 

Insects require the constant attention of the gardener. 
They are alike destructive to fruits and vegetables, and 
should be trapped by all possible methods. Study their 
habits and experiment to destroy them. Encourage the 
presence of birds, toads and chickens. After this month 
chickens will do little harm in the garden, and will live 
mainly upon insects. 

Lettuce is very refreshing at this season, and should be 
much more generally used than it is. Grow the kinds 
that head well, and still plant for a succession. 

Manure all backward plants by top-dressings and ma- 
nures in solution. You can drive a plant as easily as a 
pig, if you only know how. With plenty of manure, 
there is no need of a lagging garden. A shovelful of poul- 
try droppings dissolved in eight gallons of water will 
make a good persuasive to all reluctant plants, 

Melons—Cultivate as cucumbers. Puta board or flat 
stone under them as they grow large. 





Mushrooms—Prepare the materials for late beds, ac- 
cording to former directions. See article on page 213. 

Onions—Weed and cultivate without drawing the dirt 
around the bulbs. If the maggot trouble the plants, try 
a weak solution of oil soap, say a pound to eight gallons 
of water. Apply with a watering pot. Thin the plants, 
if you desire very large onions. Seed may still be sown 
to provide very small bulbs for planting next Spring. 

Peas—Sow for late use, if your vines do not mildew 
late in the season, and if you desire peas amid the rofu- 
sion of Autumn fruits and vegetables. We have nevei 
found: late peas very much appreciated. Save the best 
pods for seed, and pick as soon as dry. Clean up the pew 
ground as soon as the vines grow yellow, for turnips cr 
other late crops. 

Potatoes will have nearly got their growth this mouth. 
Plant cabbage or turnips between the rows at once, or 
clean the ground when all are dug, for spinach and other 
late crops. 

Preserving fruits and vegetables. Read articles in last 
and other numbers, and layin a full supply. Fruits can 
now be made a cheap luxury the year round. They are 
much cheaper than pills. 

Raspberries—Cut down old canes as soon as the fruit is 
gone, and thin out the new ones, unless you want to mul- 
tiply them. Three or four canes to a stool is enough. 
Keep the ground around them well hoed, but do not dis- 
turb the roots. 

Rhubarb has had its season, and now that fruits are 
getting plenty, it may be left to recuperate if it has been 
hard plucked. If fruit should be scarce, it may be pre- 
served in the same manner, or dried in the same way as 
apples. The late growth also makes a good wine, if that 
name is proper for any thing but the juice of the grape. 

Seeds—Pay strict attention to sowing the seeds of cab- 
bage, turnips, and all plants that mature early. After the 
pods begin to turn yellow, they will ripen more securely 
in the house, or under some shelter. 

Strawberries—After bearing is over, weed the beds, 
and cut the runners that are not wanted for new plants. 
Prepare new beds, making them deep and rich, where 
you want them to last for several years. Most varieties 
do bestin hills in the garden. With liquid manure they 
will do wellon quite poor soil. 

Thinning is generally very much needed among carrots 
and all the root crops—among melons and fruits. One 
good fruit or vegetable is worth many poor ones. 

Tomatoes—Some recommend training to trellises and 
on brush. They ripen quicker onthe ground, and for 
this reason we let them follow their bent. Pinch off the 
ends of the branches, and keep them within bounds. 
They will make better fruit. ’ 

Transplant to fill vacancies every where. A good deal 
may be done to remedy poor seed, or the ravages of in- 
sects thismonth. This can be done in the hottest weather 
with a little care. 

Weeds are not useful or ornamental. Keep the hoe 
and cultivator moving, and the garden clean as a parlor. 


—_eo—_ 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


As too frequently cultivated there is a dearth of flow- 
ers in July. Many of the early bedding and other plants, 
including the bulbs, lilies, peonies, dicentra, roses, etc., 
are nearly out of flower, and it is too early for the annuals, 
and for dahlias, gladioluses and other Autumn bloomers. 
The chief reliance must now be upon the verbenas, pe- 
tunias, fuchsias, heliotropes, pinks, geraniums, holly- 
hocks, tall phlox, salvias, some of the remontant roses, 
etc. By drawing freely upon the potted plants of the 
green-house, the list may, of course, be much extended, 
but a good assortment of the above will make a fine show 
until relieved by later flowers. 

A few of the quick growing annuals will flower late in 
the season if sown early thismonth. The perennials may 
properly be sown now for blooming another year. 

Bulbs which are to be reset this season should be taken 
up and dried at once. Label them and wrap in papers or 
pack in dry sand until Fall, when they are to be planted. 

Climbing plants will need regulating to keep them with- 
in due bounds. Do not allow those which are to be laid 
down for Winter, to become too much entwined about 
the trellis, or run through the lattice. Train them care- 
fully upon one side, 

Dahlias, gladioluses, etc., should be well staked and 
tied to prevent breaking down by high winds. Cut off a 
portion of the side shoots of the dahlia. One stalk is bet- 
ter than several. Look for and destroy borers, which 
often penetrate the stalk at this season. 

Evergreen and other hedges should be clipped early 
this month, if it was not done in June. Single evergreen 
trees may also be pruned to advantage, especially if they 


are to be kept in a bush or shrub form. By no means de- ! 





stroy their beauty by trimming to a naked stem. They 
should always branch close to the ground. 

Roses will still require some care to keep off that 
troublesome pest, the slug, which eats the leaves until 
they look like skeletons. A few good sprinklings and 
syringings with 1 tb oil soap mixed in 6 gallons water will 
effectually rid the bushes from these pests. The rase 
bugs will not fancy the application. Remove the flower 
stems as soon as the bloom has fallen. By cutting back 
freely a late bloom is often secured. 

Lawns and Grass Edgings—Mow or shear once a fort- 
night, to keep a thick, green bettom. If the short grass is 
left evenly spread upon the surface, it serves to protect 
the roots from the sun, is soon hidden by the new growth, 
and its decay eventually enriches the soil. Do not let 
the turf encroach upon the flower borders, or grow too 
closely around newly planted, or even established trees, 
If suffering from dryness, a hydropult, or other sprinkler, 
may be used to advantage, sprinkling with the waste wash 
water, or with liquid manure, well diluted with water if 
it is dark colored and strong. 

Verbenas should be pegged down as they extend their 
growth, until they form a perfect mat. 

Water must be given occasionally to trees and shrubs 
setin the Spring, also to herbaceous plants. Frequent 
stirring of the ground will do much toward bringing up 
moisture from the soil, and it assists in absorbing dews. 
As often applied, water does little good; a pail of water 
dashed upon the ground soaks in very little, while it helps 
to bake the soil. Scoop out a hollow about the tree or 
plant, pour in the water, and when soaked in, return the 
surface soil. 

Weeds are very apt to run up and go to seed under the 
cover of plants of similar foliage ; of course they will not 
be tolerated by good gardeners. 

_—>— 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


These houses are nearly empty now, and require very 
little attention. Those containing tropical and other 
plants which can be better controlled than if set in the 
open ground, should be well cared for, one of the first 
requisites being frequent sprinklings and syringings with 
water. Evaporation is very rapid during the heat of 
Summer, and water should be given at least three times a 
week, not a mere sprinkling either, but a thorough soak- 
ing, which will do no harm, provided the drainage is 
good. Propagators prefer a glass structure in which to 
strike cuttings for increasing their stock. They can bet 
ter regulate light and shade, heat, moisture, etc., anc 
usually devote one house to this purpose, even in Sum- 
mer. It is now time to put in cuttings of most plants in 
tended for Winter flowering. The old and overgrown 
specimens should give place to new and vigorous plants 
which the skill of the florist easily produces from the pa- 
rent stock. 

caller 


Grapery and Orchard-House. 


From the present time to the full ripening of grapes, 
peaches, nectarines, etc., care is necessary to check un- 
necessary or wild growth, to secure a perfect ripening of 
the wood which it is intended to preserve, to prevent mil- 
dew and ripen the fruit. There must be a good supply of 
foliage beyond the fruit, and in good light. The fruit need 
not be in the sunshine, but is better if shaded by its own 
leaves. This is particularly true of grapes, the skins of 
which are thickened by the action of the light. Thin out 
the branches even among the smaller berries. Look out 
for and remove shriveled, spotted or mildewed’ berries, 
tie up shoulders of clusters by strings to the wires or 
rafters. Use sulphur flowers freely upon the fruit and fo- 
liage. Withhold superfluous water during the formation 
of the stones in stone fruits and the seeds in grapes 
gradually increasing the supply again after they have be- 
come firm. Summer pruning, pinching, etc., must always 
be done with reference to that part of the current vear’s 
growth whichis to be permanent, and with reference to 
the production of fruit buds for the next year’s crop. 


Apiary in July. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—by request. 


In this month, the bees usually obtain their best stores. 
If the colony is strong, their combs are soon filled to 
overflowing. A large portion at this time, should contain 
brood, but when honey is abundant, and store room lim- 
ited, the comb which may contain brood, is apt to ve 
much reduced, so much so that, in some instances, when 
cold weather comes on, the colony is quite too small. 
The Italians, particularly, are apt to fill up with honey 
instead of brood ; but as they are longer-lived than the 
black bees, the effect is not so disastrous. A hive stored 
to its utmost capacity is not in as good condition for Win- 
ter as one that has a portion of its cells empty. The use 
of surplus boxes, then, is not only an advantage in secur- 
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ing honey, but a benefit to the bees. During the yield of 
honey, the full boxes should be changed for empty ones 
as fast as filled. In getting the bees from the boxes, much 
honey is often lost by the ordinary methods recommend- 
ed. As long as flowers yield honey plentifully, it will do 
to set the full boxes down by the hive, in the shade of 
some tree or out-building, or in a darkened room with a 
small crevice to let out the bees. But as soon as it is 
scarce, the boxes so left are sure to be robbed. One man 
put nearly his whole crop in the barn, shut the doors, and 
went off to his work. On his return at noon, he found his 
boxes empty. The utmost care and some skill are re 

quired on some occasions—especially with Italians—to 
get rid of the bees, and save the honey. The directions 
heretofore given in the Agriculturist are probably as ef- 
fectual as any simple arrangement. Take anempty box, 
bee-tight, put in the boxes on their sides, coinbs vertical, 
in such a way that the bees may creep out of all. Throw 
over them a sheet, that no bees may get in or out. After 
standing a little time, the bees, in their endeavor to es- 
cape, will get on the under side of the sheet, when it may 
be turned over ; by repeating this a few times all may be 
disposed of. Bees in this way will not sting, unless pro- 
voked at first. To save the honey through the hot weath- 

er, put it in a dry place, and cool, if possible, to prevent 
the moth eggs from hatching. Paper or cloth may be 
pasted over the bottom to keep out ants and other insects. 

Boxes should stand the same side up as they did on the 
hives. Swarming seldom continues later than the middle 
of this month. It is unnecessary to watch a hive for 
swarms later than eighteen days after the first one issued 
from it, although bees enough may be crowded out for 
two. When done swarming, notwithstanding all care to 
supply queens to old stocks as they are lost, there will be 
some queenless ones yet to be supplied. Ascertain as 
early as possible which they are. With the movable 
combs it may be known in a week or two, by examining 
combs for eggs or brood in the cells; but with the box 
hive, it may be three or four weeks before it can be as- 
certained. There must be sealed broods before it can be 
seen, aud by this time, when they happen to be destitute, 
the colony is often reduced too much to recover, if they 
have to rear a queen. A few very small late swarms 
should be hived to have queens on hand to supply these 
with a laying queen at once. There is a gain of three 
weeks’ time in breeding, over raising one from brood, 
and the difference, perhaps, of saving or losing the colony, 
One who has taken no pains to ascertain how quickly a 
swarm of bees die off that have no queen, can not realize 
the importance of her presence with a supply of eggs. 

When combs have become eight or ten years old it is 
well to prune out, and let the bees construct new. To 
avoid wasting brood unnecessarily, which is as important 
us honey for the prosperity of the hive, it should be done 
three weeks after the first swarm. Take just time enough 
to get through before dark. Drive out the bees as direct- 
ed for transferring combs, and set them on the stand until 
their own is returned. Take out all the black combs in 
the center of the hive that have been used for breeding, 
leaving those at the top and sides where they are seldom 
used for brood ; they are usually filled with honey, and 
are a good start for refilling the hive. A moderate sized 
colony do not always fill up without this help. Invert 
the hive containing the bees and set the other over. The 
bees will take up all the dripping honey, and be in the up- 
per hive by morning, when they may be set on the old 
stand. Three weeks after the first swarm is also the best 
time to examine for diseased brood. If found, pruning is 
not sufficient ; the colony must have a clean, empty hive. 
If foul brood is discovered at any season, when honey is 
to be had, the bees should be put into an empty hive; if 
they get enough for Winter, it is well, if not, feed them, 
or, take out the bees in the Fall, and save the contents as 
a beginning for some swarm another year. 

There are more moths about the hives this month than 
in any preceding month of the year ; and there are more 
chances of their finding places for depositing their eggs. 
Very small swarms, old stocks that have swarmed freely, 
and but few bees left to protect the combs; and above 
all, queenless stocks, afford great inducements to the 
moth to deposit her eggs. Although a few worms may 
not destroy the colony, they will injure a weak one much 
more than a strong one. The number that destroys one, 
might hardly injure the other. Ascertain which are weak, 
and by frequent examinations, assist in destroying the 
worms, Strong colonies will do without much help. 
Put old pieces of ¢omb under the hives that are part full ; 
take out once in two or three days, and kill the worms 
that have gathered inthem. Set shallow dishes contain- 
ing sweetened water near the hives at night; hundreds 
will get drowned. 





Wild WBees.—A correspondent inquires, 
“How wild bees in a hollow log maybe transferred to 
other hives?” In the same way as bees are transferred 
from one hive to another, namely, by drumming them in- 
to a box or hive set above them upon the log, inverted, if 


possible, as one hive would be set upon the top of another 
inverted hive. The comb, after the bees are out of it, 
may be cut out, and fastened into frames, or inserted in the 
hive, in which the bees are to be put. Follow directions 
as given by Mr. Quinby in Apiary for previous months. 
———at- a > 

Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist.—The following 
articles have been presented since last report : 

Fruits, ETc.—Lancaster Greening Apples, from W. 
Miller, jr., Carlisle, Pa.....Lychee fruit, (Nephelium 
litchie) from China, from D. C, Eaton, N. Y.....Apples 
for name—" Campfield,” from J. G. Holbrook, Chappa- 
qua, N. Y... .Strawberries.—From Mr. Pell, Infant Or- 
phan Asylum, N. Y...... Hooker’s Wilson’s and Tri- 
omphe de Gand, in pots, from C. 8S. Pell, N. Y., Orphan 
Asylum....... Wilson’s and Austin Seedlings, in moss 
only, from J. C. Thompson, Staten Island....Longworth’s 
Prolific—fine—from Mrs. Allston, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 
Triomphe de Gand and Wilson’s, from J. C. Thompson, 
Staten Island. 

FLowers, ETc.—Rodanthe Manglesii, Acroclineum 
Roseum, etc., in bloom, from O. Judd, Flushing....Cut 
flowers, from A. Cummings, N. Y..... Ditto, from Mr. 
Westcott, N. Y.....Ditto from A.S. Fuller, Brooklyn 
Nurseries....Ditto from J. C. Thompson, Staten Island. 
-..-Salvias in variety, Veronica Speciosa, Pentstemon 
ovatus, Lupinus polyphyllus, Dictamnus fraxinella, Spire, 
Iris, etc., Geraniums, Cinerarias, Petunias, etc., from O. 
Judd, Flushing, L. I.. ..Branch of Wistaria, from Mrs. 
Hall, Williamsburg, L. I. 

VEGETABLES, SEEDs, ETC.—Desiccated vegetables— 
Cubbages, Onions, Potatoes and Carrots—from the N. Y. 
Desiccating Co., by Mr. Estus Woodbury, N. Y.....Cu- 
rious growth of corn (12 ears in one) from Jas. Wilkinson, 
Minneola, Kansas....Corn from three ears—weight 23 
ounces—from J. C. Cooke, Newport, Vermilion Co., 
Ind. ...Contraband Sweet corn—black, very curious, and 
said to be very early—from J. Conklin, Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Y.....Prince Albert Peas, (planted April 8, and gathered 
June 9)—fine—from G. M. Usher, Port Richmond, L. I. 
Chinese Sugar Cane head, from N. N. Hartwell, LaHlarpe, 
Hancock Co., Ill. 

IMPLEMENTS, ETC.—Model of Halsted’s Corn and Pota- 
to Marker, from A. M. Halsted, Rye, N. Y..... Hostetter’s 
Bag Holder and Conveyer, from J. R. Hoffer, Mt. Joy, 
Pa....Sheep Label, H. G. White, So. Framingham, Mass. 

MiscELLaNEous.—Pair of stuffed Moles—very large— 
from W. F. Heins, Woodstock, N. Y..... Swan, stuffed 
by J. L. Bode—from Mr. Lillienthal, N. Y..... Striped 
Dace and Crawfish, for Aquarium, from C. E. Wheeler, 
Orange, N. Y.....Egg of Bramah fowl—very large and 
heavy, length 3 inches, breadth 2 inches, weight 4 ounces 
—from Jno. M. Oakley, N.Y..... Red currant wine—very 
fine—from Mrs. Hall, Williamsburg, L. I..... Yorktown 
Shinplaster for 50 cents, from Malcolm McIntosh, 99th 
Regt. N. Y. Vols.....Piece of Plantain Tree, from G. 
E. Willet, Caraccas, S. A....Address Printer, W.M.Doty. 


Sie ie ae 


The ‘Homestead Act.” 


—_—o—— 
{The following important act having passed both 
Houses of Congress, was signed by the President May 
20th, 1862, and is consequently in full force. Its provisions 
are important; they are so clearly stated in the Bill as to 


need no explanatory remarks :] 

AN ACT to Secure Homesteads to Actual Settlers on the 
Public Domain, and to Provide a Bounty for Soldiers in 
lieu of Grants of the Public Lands, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress Assembled: That 
any person who is the head of a family, or who has arrived at 
the age of twenty-one years, and isacitizen of the United 
States, or who shall have filed his declaration of intention to 
become such, as required by the naturalization laws of the 
United States, and who has never borne arms against the 
United States Government, or given aid and comfort to its 
enemies, shall, from and after the Ist of January, 1863, be en- 
titled to enter one quarter section, or a less quantity, of un- 
appropriated public lands, upon which said person may have 
filed a pre-emption claim, or which may, at the time the ap- 
plication is made, be subject to pre-emption at $1.25, or less, 
per acre; or eighty acres or less of such unappropriated lands, 
at $2.50 per acre, to be located in a body, in conformity to 
the legal subdivisions of the public lands, and after the same 
shall have been surveyed: Provided, That any person owning 
and residing on land may, under the provisions of this act, 
enter other land lying contiguous to his or her said land, 
which shall not, with the land so already owned and occu- 
pied, exceed in the aggregate 100 acres. 

SECTION 2. And be it further enacted, That the person ap- 
plying for the benefit of this act shall, upon application to the 
Register of the Land Office in which he or she is about to 
make such entry, make affidavit before the said Register or 
Receiver that he or she is the head of a family, or is twenty- 
one years or more of age, or shall have performed service in 
the army of the United States, and that he has never borne 
arms against the Government of the United States, or given 
aid and comfort to its enemies, and that such application is 
made for his or her exclusive use and benefit, and that said 
entry is made for the purpose of actual settlement and culti- 

yation, and not either directly or indirectly for the use or 




















benefit of any other person or persons whomsoever; and 
upon filing the said affidavit with the Register or Receiver, 
and on payment of $10, he or she shall thereupon be permit- 
ted to enter the quantity of land specified: Provided, how 
ever, Thatno certificate shall be given or patent issued there- 
for until the expiration of five years from the date of suc’ 
entry; and if, at the expiration of such time, or at any time 
within two years thereafter, the person making such entry— 
or if he be dead, his widow; or in case of her death, his heirs 
or devisee; or in case of a widow making such entry, ber 
heirs or devisee,in case of her death—shall prove by two 
credible witnesses that he, she, or they have resided upon or 
cultivated the same for the term of five years immediately 
succeeding the time of filing the affidavit aforesaid, and shall 
make affidavit that no part of said land has been alienate L 
and that he has borne true allegiance to the Government of 
the United States ; then, in such case, he, she, or they, if at 
that time a citizen of the United States, shall be entitled toa 
patent, as in other cases provided for by law: And provided 
JSurther, That in case of the death of both father and mother, 
leaving an infant child, or children, under twenty-one years 
of age, the right and fee shall enure to the benefit of said in- 
fant child or childr@n; and the executor, administrator, or 
guardian may, at any time within two years after the death 
of the surviving parent, and in accordance with the laws of 
the State in which such children forthe time being have 
their domicil, sell said land for the benefit of said infants, but 
for no other purpose: and the purchaser shall acquire the 
absolute title by the purchase, and be entitled to a patent 
from the United States,on payment of the office fecs and 
sum of money herein specified. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Register of the 
Land-Office shall note all such applications on the tract 
books and plats of his office, and keep a register of all such 
entries, and make return thereof to the General Land-Office, 
together with the proof upon which they have been founded, 


Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That no lands acquired 
under the provisions of this act shall in any event become lia- 
ble to the satisfaction of any debt or debts contracted prior 
to the issuing of the patent therefor, 

Sxc. 5. And be it further enacted, That if, at any time after 
the filing of the affidavit, as required in the section of this 
act, and before the expiration of the five years aforesaid, it 
shall be proven, after due notice to the settler, to the satisfac- 
tion of the register of the land office, that the person having 
filed such affidavit shall have actually changed his or her res- 
idence, or abandoned the said land, shall have ceased to oc- 
cupy said land for more than six months at any time, then and 
in that event the land so entered shall revert to the Govern- 
ment, * 

Src, 6, And be it further enacted, That no individual shall 
be permitted to acquire title to more than one quarter sec- 
tion under the provisions of this act; and that the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office is hereby required to pre- 
pare and issue such rules and regulations, consistent with 
this act, as shall be necessary and proper to carry its pro- 
visions into effect ; and that the registers and receivers of the 
several land offices shall be entitled to receive the same com- 
pensation for any lands entered under the provisions of this 
act that they are now entitled to receive when the same 
quality of land is entered with money, one-half to be paid by 
the person making the application at the time of so doing, 
and the other half on the issue of the certificate by the per- 
son to whom it may be issued; but this shall not be constru- 
ed to enlarge the maximum of compensation now prescribed 
by law for any register or receiver: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this act shall be so construed as to impair or in- 
terfere fn any manner whatever with existing pre-emption 
rights: And provided, further, That all persons who may 
have filed their applications for a pre-emption right prior to 
the passage of this act shall be entitled to all privileges of 
this act. Provided further, That no person who has served, 
or may hereatter serve, for a period of not less than 14 days 
in the army or navy of the United States, cither regular or 
volunteer, under the laws thereof, during the existence of an 
actual war, domestic or foreign, shall be deprived of the ben- 
efits of this act on account of not having attained the age of 
21 years. ° 

Sxc. 7. And be it further enacted, That the fifth section of 
the act entitled “An act in addition to an act more effectual- 
ly to provide for the punishment of certain crimes against 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved the 3d 
of March, in the year 1857, shall extend to all oaths, affirma- 
tions and affidavits, required or authorized by this act. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act 
shall be so construed as to prevent any person who has 
availed him or herself of the benefit of the first section of this 
act from paying the minimum price, or the price to which the 
same may have graduated, for the quantity of landso entered 
at any time before the expiration of*the five years, and ob- 
taining a patent therefor from the Government, as in other 
cases provided by law, on making proof of settlement and 
cultivation as provided | by existing laws granting pre-emp- 
tion rights. 





Preserving Fence Posts.—Fences are 
in most parts of the country, and particularly at the west, 
still a necessary nuisance, and when once the great ex- 
pense of fencing a country has beenincurred, it is a great 
evil to have the posts rot away so that 10 per cent has to 
be renewed every year. Several systems of saturating 
timber with metalic salts have been found to preserve it 
for many years, even while subjected to the influences 
most favoring decay. The use of corrosive sublimate 
was early suggested and the pepe called Kyanizing 
after Mr. Kyan, the inventor of the process. Other cheap- 
er salts have been recently and quite effectually employed, 
particularly sulphate of iron (green vitriol), sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol), and chloride of zinc, the last called 
burnettizing. Posts are most perfectly prepared when 
placed in weak solutions of the salts in‘air tight chests, 
the air being exhausted by a steam or air pump, and 
again let in, the pores of the wood from which the air was 
withdrawn, are at once filled with the solution. Timber 
may also med oes wee in open tanks by using very dilute 
solutions and gradually increasing the strength, from 1 to 
2 pounds of the salt to 10 gallons of water. (See also p. 198,) 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give in small type 
and condensed form for want of space eisewhere. 


Note to Crop Reporters.—Each one who 
furnishes a report will greatly favor us by putting the 
Register number which is in the first column of the table 
against his report, on the face of each blank returned. 

The reports generally were received in good time, but 
a few came too late, and several we were only able to in- 
sert on account of a delay caused by the Strawberry 
Show. Some reporters omitted to give their names or 
residence, State, County, etc. Such reports are useless. 

Full notes of prominent crops not named in the blanks, 
carried out in figures like the others, are very desirable. 





Strawberry Premiums.—It is hardly 
necessary for us to direct attention again to the Strawber- 
ry Plants we offer on page 224 as Premiums for subscrip- 
tions tothe American Agriculturist. A better opportuni- 
ty to secure plants of these famous varieties can not occur. 





Agriculturist Strawberry Show.— 
We have delayed our issue a little to be able to tell our 
readers about the Show of Strawberries at the Office of 
the Agriculturist, and can briefly report a most gratify- 
ing success. The Exhibition was large, the number of 
varieties very extensive, including many very valuable 
seedlings, and the size and quality of the fruit unsurpassed. 
Probably all kinds are a little tarter than usual, owing to 
the cool, cloudy weather and rains, but this has added to 
their siz@. The principal exhibitors are E. & G. Marshall, 
Po’keepsie, N. Y., 52 varieties. Prince & Co., Flush- 
ing, N. Y., 65 varieties, (not early enough or of sufficient 
quantity each, for competition.) Mr. Wm. F. Heins, Wood- 
stock, N. Y., (amateur) 32 varieties. A. S. Fuller, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 10 varieties, including 4 choice seedlings. E. 
Williams, W. Bloomfield, N. J., 28 varieties. J. Drum- 
mond, gardener to Mrs. J. H. Strong, Newtown, L. I., J. B. 
Colgate, Glenwood, Mr. Pell, N. Y. Orphan Asylum, 
William Shaw, and J. C. Thompson, both of Staten 
Island, besides many others showing less than 4 kinds 
each. The Show of new seedlings was especially fine. 
Our next number will contain engravings of some of the 
most notable kinds, and a full report. The awards made 
by Dr. I. M. Ward, of Newark, P. B. Mead, Ed. Horti- 
culturist, R. G. Pardee, New-York, and Lowell Mason, 
ir., Orange, N. J., were as follows - 

PREMIUMS AWARDED. 
Largest Number of approved Varieties, E. & G. 


Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.......+.--eeeeesee cece $10 
Second largest do., Wm. F. Heins, Woodstock, $ 
St ORR en ere bawsec¥s SE CT oe 5 
Best dish of Market berries, Wi!son’s cas 

E. & G. Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. $5 
Best dish for General (Family) Cultivation, Tri- 

omphe de Gand, A. S. Fuller, Brooklyn, N. Y....... $5 


2d. do., Ward’s Favorite, W. H. encenanne New- 


ark, N. ie shies sais heals EN Ae we Rhine ieniee <d6 a8 $3 
3d. do., Longwarth’s Prolific, Wm. Shave, Clifton, 

8.1, N. PARR Ronny) MOMENI h tema he. $2 
Best three largest berries of one variety, (Triomphe 

de Gand,) eo 2 meee Wm. F. Heins, Wood- 

We aire Karen ean daniy.ceve cams «nem ease tes $3 
Best ti Seedling. (Brooklyn Scarlet.) A.S. Ful- 

MEY; DOIN Os Tha. Bo oi osc ves balon ose cssebanseecees $3 
2d. best, (Large, high flavored and handsome), 

No. 8B. W. A. Burgess, Glen Cove, N. Y......... $2 


High Commendation of No. 8 C, for size, good 
quality, and productiveness. W. rt Burgess, Glen 
Cove, 

Best Quart White Strawberries, Bicton Pine, John 
Drummond, Gardener to Mrs. J. H. Strong, Newtown $2 

Best Quart best Flavored, Seedling No.8 D. W. 


AT HUIS OEs, I COVE) Tikes... Ste S568 Sess 6 Sas $2 
Best Quart Triomphe de Gand, W. F. Heins, 
WOOUSIIOM SINS Boiss 86 TOTS Sr eb Sis Tet ewes $1 


Best Quart Hooker, W. H. Goldsmith, Newark, $ 
5 Ba ASS ee Oe ae eer eee 1 


Best Quart Hovey’s Seedling, $1.—Not awarded. 
Ss ae picneines J. B. Colgate, Glenwood, 


Popa MES ENSs epee shiet oa ete $1 
Best Quart Wilson’ s Albany, Wm. Shaw, Clifton, 
Be Bie ec ak daveVedecetescs aluis Mos Wieis erestowuntehiseiok $1 
Best Quart Jenny Lind, John Drummond, Gardener 
to Mrs. J. H. Strong, Newtown, N. Y.............. $1 
Best Quart Vicomtesse Hericart - Thury, E. & G. 
Marshall, Pougnkeenete, Ne Y oes vciccscsccccns vce’ vc $1 





Agricultural College Act.—Congress 
has finally passed an act by a generous majority, giving 
to every State 30,000 acres of land for each Representa- 
tive and Senator in Congress, according to the apportion- 
ment by the census of 1860, conditional to the acceptance 
of the grant by any State within two years, and the found- 





ing of at least one College where Agriculture and the 
mechanic Arts shall be the leading studies, not excluding 
others. We shall have more to say upon this Act. A 
similar bill has been before Congress for some years, 
known as the Morrill Bill, and the honor of having car- 
ried this through belongs to Hon. J. S. Morrill, of Vt. 





Dyed in the Wool—A Curious Phe- 
nomenon,.—Through the kindness of the Editor of the 
Pontiac Jacksonian, we have received a sample of Meri- 
no wool, of good quality, clipped from a pure blood Me- 
rino ewe, owned by Mr. Robt. Percy, of Oakland Co., 
Mich. This wool is remarkable for growing of different 
colors. The outer end of the locks sent is dark brown 
(what would be called black), +g inch—then % inch is 
white, next about 3-16ths black, white, black ; then fol- 
lows — % of an inch of white, and following this 
fully 34 of an inch of jet black, then 3¢ of an inch of white, 
followed by a slight shade of black, which was the grow- 
ing color at the time the lock we have was clipped. The 
entire length of the wool is 2}¢ inches. The black isthe 
healthiest wool, having the best curl. This interesting 
phenomenon should receive skillful and careful investi- 
gation, that the cause may be known. It is no accident. 





To California Subscribers.—With this 
issue our subscribers in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory, will commence receiving the Agriculturist 
by the steamer. This we hope will insure regularity and 
certainty of delivery. Since the newspaper mails have 
been made up for the overland route, we have had con- 
tinual complaints of a failure to receive our journal. The 
fault has been not in the least our own, but we are willing 
and desirous to supply missing numbers, and wili do so 
to all who notify us. Itis gratifying to know that not- 
withstanding the irregularities of the mails, our Pacific 
list has been well sustained, and we now hope, with reg- 
ular newspaper mails, soon to address a still larger audi- 
ence on those peaceful shores and among the wine and 
gold bearing hills and valleys. 





Per Steamer to California.—A num- 
ber of inquirers ask for information respecting the Cali- 
fornia Steamers, etc. The only regular line of Steamers 
now leave this port for the Isthmus on the Ist, 8th, 16th 
and 24thofeach month. Time through to San Francisco, 
21 to 23 days. The through fares vary from time to time. 
They are now: In Deck State room, $225; First Cabin, 
$200 ; Second Cabin, $150; Steerage, $100. For further 
particulars, fares at any time, etc., address only D. B. 
Allen, No. 5 Bowling Green, N. Y. City.—and don’t buy 
tickets of any other person. 





Rogers and Gest’s Ammoniated Su- 
perphosphate,.—NoreE From Dr. Puan, tothe Editor 
of American Agriculturist....DEAR Str.—The manufac- 
turers of the above manure, fear that what I have written 
you in relation to it, will lead the public to suppose that 
they sent me the first specimen we analyzed (worth about 
3 times as much as the last), with a view of having me 
attach a higher value to their manure than it deserved. It 
is but just to them to say that previous to the publication 
of the first analysis, I never had any communication with 
them, nor did they know anything about our intention to 
analyze their superphosphate. Evan Puan, 

Agricultural College, Pa., June 2d, 1862. 





Wines—American and Foreign.— 
It is certain that a very much larger quantity of wine is 
sold in this country than grows or is imported. Great 
quantities besides of the juices of other fruits, cider, cur- 
rant wine, blackberry wine, huckleberry juice, etc., are 
used as the bases of imitations of wine, and sold and drank 
as such, to put no estimate upon the quantity of the very 
deleterious compounds of logwood, sugar of lead, and 
alcohol with other drugs, made to look and taste like 
port, claret, etc. Moreover, in the wine growing regions 
of our own country, the fact is notorious that additions 
of sugar and water to the expressed juice or to the pulp 
and skins of the grapes, are of a character to double or 
triple the products of some vineyards. Wine will be 
used, and any facts which will protect the public should 
be made known. Stringent laws would be equally ad- 
vantageous to the importer, producer, and the consumer. 





Tool Chests.—Sce premium list in March 
and April Nos. We take pleasure in directing attention 
to these valuable premiums. They are from the factory 
of Geo. Parr, of Buffalo, N. Y., and are well worth the 
trouble of obtaining as a premium. How much labor is 
saved by having an implement at hand to do any little 
matter at the moment—irrespective of the satisfaction of 
being able to accomplish it without the aid of a mechanic, 
and it is of inestimable value to any boy to have a knowl- 
edge of the use of tools a part of his education. How 
many shall we send out before the long Winter evenings 





are upon us? Forty-three subscribers for a $20 tool chest, 
and a smaller number in proportion for chests of less value. 


The American Pomological Society 
holds its 9th biennial session in Boston, beginning on 
Wednesday, Sept. 17th, at noon, to continue several days. 
The biennial fee for membership is $2. Delegates are in- 
vited from all State and other Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural Societies, The catalogue of fruits is to be revised, 
and ail intrusted with making reports for their localities 
are requested to forward them without delayto Mr. P. 
Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fancifally Colored Fruit.—It is a prac- 
tice in Austria and some other parts of Europe to put va- 
rious armoreal and similar fanciful designs upon fruit. 
It is done by cutting the figures out of opaque paper, and 
covering the ripening fruit with the paper. The parts of 
the apple or pear exposed to the light will take the natu- 
ral blush or red color, while those shaded by the paper be- 
come quite white, or light colored. Such fruits, if the 
designs are beautiful, bring large prices. 


Which is the Best Botany ?—‘ J. W. 
H.,” Middlebury, Mass., without doubt “ Gray’s Manual” 
of botany is the best for students or for a hand-book. It 
is accurate, contains more plants than others, the names 
are spelled rightly, the descriptions are clear, mere varie- 
ties are not magnified into species, and so far as concerns 
the flora of the Northern United States east of the Miss. 
River, Virginia, and Kentucky, it is very complete. Anew 
edition has lately been published by Ivison & Phinney, 
New-York, in which, besides other important and valua- 
ble addenda, 50 pages are devoted to the exotic plants of 
the Farm, Garden, shrubbery, lawn, and green-house. 
Bound in the same covers is Gray’s first lessons in Bota- 
ny. Price of the whole, in one volume, $2.25. 








Salt-water Manure for Cabbages. 
—A farmer who has tried it, states that a weak solution of 
salt-water—about fifteen grains of salt to each pint of wa- 
ter—sprinkled upon growing cabbages two or three times 
a week, improves them materially, especially in heading, 
rendering the heads more solid and heavier. 

Growing Celery.—A subscriber sueceeds 
marvelously by raising it ina spent hot-bed—plants five or 
six inches apart—sides of bed deep. Water as the plants 
need, and trim the tops three times during Summer. They 
are bleached in a box in the Winter by moving in the 
cellar and covering the plants with dry dirt. 


Seeds, Plants, & Cuttings by Mail. 
The law is one cent an ounce, or any fraction of an ounce 
—for fifteen hundred miles—two cents for greater dis- 
tances. Eight ounces isthe limit of the package that 
may be sent. If the Postmaster makes a fuss about send- 
ing grafts and seeds, his neighbors should write to head- 
quarters. Uncle Sam is ready to help them. 





Peach Culture—Information Want. 
ed.—There is great need of more information on the cul- 
ture, diseases, etc., of this luscious fruit. We offered a 
prize for the best essay, but have received nothing of suf- 
ficient value to be published as a prize article. We so- 
licit information from those who can speak from experl- 
ence and observation. 


Strawberry and Fruit Culture,— 
“E. McC.,” Ohio. The business will pay anywhere, if 
therc is a good market, and skill in the cultivator. The 
business grows upon one’s hands generally after it is 
started. The beginner will of course have to pay for his 
education, and this item must be taken into the account 
in estimating the profits of the business, 





To make Vines Fruitful.—Melon, cu- 
cumber, squash, and other vines of this class, are often 
rendered more fruitful by the pinching-in or shortening-in 
process. Pinch off the ends of the longest, and thus 
throw more strength into the lateral, bearing branches. 





Cranberries.“ B.,” of Cumberland, R. 1, 
has an acre of meadow, with muck from eight to sixteen 
inches deep, underlaid by stiff ¢ ay, and wishes to change 
it into a cranberry patch, at the least expense. There 
are various ways of doing the thing. The muck should 
not be removed. If situated so that the meadow can be 
flowed in Winter it is desirable, though not essential. The 
present vegetation may be killed by draining, and plarsting . 
with potatoes a year or two. Cut aditch quite around the 
edge of the swamp. When the sods are decayed and the 
surface is free from weeds and grass, plant the vines in 
rows, and cultivate a year or two until they get full pos- 
session. They can be planted in the grass in sods, but it 
would be a long while before they would cover the ground. 
B. should visit a successful cranberry grower in his re- 
gion—E. Bagley, of Usquepaug, R. I., for instance. 
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Pegging down Boses.—A writer in the 
Gardener’s Monthly recommends the pegging down of 
moss and other roses, so as to cover the ground with their 
>and flowers. With some sorts the effect is very 
fine, and the bloom fuller and continued longer. It is a 
little harder to keep the bed clean and the ground loose. 








Eioney Locust Hedges.—From what we 
have seen of this plant put to this use we do not favor it, 
except for a farm fence, and for this purpose its roots 
run too near the surface. If well trimmed, forced to 
branch low, aad not aliowed to take the table-top shape, 
which isthe natural habit of the tree, it will make acoarse, 
stout hedge. It needs light and air, otherwise the leaves 
iches die; and the danger is that 
tops will live. On this account it 


fall and the small t 








eventually only the 
must be planted quite open. 
Riaelish Hedge Plants.—“ B.C. C.,” 
Ohio. Hawthorn and Privet both growin this country, 
vut do not do as wel/ here as at home. They grow ragged 
early. The seed is generally for sale at the large seed 
stores in cities, and sometimes at nurseries. The ever- 
greens, Arbor Vitie or Hemlock, make a better hedge. 








Grafting, Badding, Striking Cut- 
tings, cic,.—“‘G. H. FP. W.,” Ul. You will find full 
instructions upon these topics in back numbers of the Ag- 
riculturist, also in Downing’s, Thomas’, and Barry’s 
works on fruit culture, and in most works on gardening. 
See also page 209 of this number, 








Seedlings of the ungrafied apple and pear 
are generally considered more hardy, but both are exten- 
sively planted to raise stocks for grafting and budding. 





Dwarting Apples.— D. 0. D.,” Me. The 
Paradise stock can be had of nurserymen with the apples 
already hudded upon them, or not. They are of no use 
except for this purpose, and it would be hardly worth 
while, except ‘ur curiosity, to graft the Paradise upon the 
erab apple. 





Curranis as ‘Trees, are usually trained 
from enttings. They need frequent pinching back, and 
constant care while growing to keep them in this shape. 





Low Eimbs on Frait Trees.—The 
hight at which the first limbs should come out will depend 
something upon the aim of the fruit grower. If the ground 
is used for any thing else, the limbs must be up out of the 
way of the cultivation. If fruit alone is the aim, we want 
very low limbs. ‘The ground and the trunk of the tree is 
better shaded, the fruit less exposed to the winds,and more 
easily picked. There are many advantages in low limbs. 





Vraits Abundant.—We do not recollect 
when strawberries have been so plenty and so cheap-- 
l0c. per quart. An abundant crop of cherries is ripening, 
while the peach, apple and pear trees are loaded with 
green fruit. Whatever may be said of other crops—and 
they generally promise well—we are at least having a 
fruit-ful season. Don’t forget the bottles intended to pro- 
tong the fruit period indefinitely. 





Goats for Milkk.—The milk is good, but 
small in quantity. Goats are generally kept by people 
who are careless of their neighbors convenience and com- 
fort. They are destiuctive to all trees and shrubs, and 
should not be allowe | in the streets in any civilized com- 
munity. If aman tis 2 bush pasture that he wants clean- 
ed up and buys goats he will not have to buy bush 
secythes. If he wants n.ilk, buy it, or buy a cow. 





Relieving 2 HRorse Stumg by Bees. 
—J. L. Gibbs ths cesecribes,in the Stock Journal, his 
treatment of a huvse bac'y stung by the enraged bees of 
a hive he had just upset. The horse was in an agony of 
madness, rolling upon the ground and screaming in a 
frightful manner. A rope was thrown over his head to 
secure him, and after administering chloric-ether, he was 
covered with lime water and linseed oil—which afforded 
immediate relief. A purge the next day, when fever was 
apprehended, completed the cure. 





Cure for Scours in Pigs.—E. B. Lewis, 
of Morris Co., N. J., says he cured this disease in Au- 
gust pigsiwith strong tea made by boiling red cedar twigs. 





Sheep Labels.—A subscriber (name not 
given), in Essex Co., N. Y., asks information about sheep 
labels, described on page 173. The labels may be ob- 
tained of any tinner or coppersmith, or may be cut out of 
sheet copper, by shears or punches. We see no necessi- 
ty for their being round, but they might be triangular, 
equare or oval; the rings may be obtained at any good 








hardware and cutlery store, or, for aught we see, well-an- 
nealed wire would answer nearly as well. 





Stock-Raising in 'Texas.—We know of 
no work devoted exclusively to stock in that State. The 
standard treatises, Youatt, Skinner, Randall, etc., would 
be available to any one who wishes to raise cattle there. 





Grape Vine Fiea-Beetle.—This is a 
glossy, steel-blue colored insect which makes its first ap- 
pearance early in May, and eatsinto the fruit buds, A 
second brood appears in the latter part of July. Watch 
for and destroy them. Crushing is a sure method, but 
perhaps dusting the vines with lime when wet with dew, 
will be effectual. Showering with an alkaline solution 
made by dissolving one pound of hard soap in twelve 
gallons of soap-suds after washing, is also recommended. 

Peach Borer.—“ R. J. C.,” of Va., recom- 
mends piling small stones around the stem of the tree. 


Another Remedy against the Borer. 
—Like those weeds which thrive best when trampled 
most, the borers still live. Let us not despair of preserv- 
ing our trees against this vexatious bore. The Editor 
of the Gardener’s Monthly mentions that a friend, who is 
famous for his success in fruit-culture, especially in grow- 
ing large crops of the finest apples, informed him that the 
secret of his “good luck” consisted in “keeping away 
the borer.” Te do this he says: “I merely keep the soil 
scraped from the trunk down to the bare roots, Winter 
and Summer.” His argument in favor of his management, 
is, that the borer requires moist, soft bark for its opera- 
tions, and that the removal of the soil from the trunk of 
the tree, rendering the bark firm and hard to the collar, 
instinctively causes the borer to select a more favorable 
place for development. The treatment thus described was 
successful: the trees were untouched by the borer.’ 





Rose Bugs on Grape Vines.—Whale 
oil soap, 4 lbs to a barrel of water, applied with a syringe, 
destroys most insects. We suggest it for the rose bug. 





Curculio Remedy.—In the recipe which 
we copied, 34 lb. was probably mistaken for }¢ pk. The 
water should have all the lime it can take up, and for this 
purpose a pound is as good asa peck. The strength of 
the tobacco water we have never found necessary to meas- 
ure very accurately, using a pound or two of cheap, 
damaged tobacco, to four gallons of water. 





To Kill Bushes.—(Robert.) Doubtless the 
mid-summer is the best time. Not because of the passing 
overhead of any particular star or constellation ; not be- 
cause the moon, new or old, exerts then any occult influ- 
ence ; but because the bushes are then in their most rank 
and succulent state, and if cut off then, close to the 
ground, they get a hard shock, from which they do not 
easily recover. It is well, also, to scatter salt profusely 
over the stumps, so that some of it may fall into the hol- 
low stalks, and so kill out the roots. The salt, moreover, 
will attract the cattle and sheep there, whose constant 
browsing will serve to check any subsequent growth. 
Grubbing up the roots by hand is the surest method, 





Burying weeds, etc., withthe Plow. 
—*J, C. K.,” of Saratoga, recommends hitching a chain 
to the cutter, and the other end in the staple of the whif- 
fletree of the off horse. The loop hanging down will lay 
all weeds and grass flat so that the plow will bury them. 
This is the common practice of all good farmers. 





Te Destroy Canada Thistles.—Mr. 
A. J. Wanzer of Fort Plain, sends us the statement that 
he tried the following recipe or direction with entire suc- 
cess: ‘Cut Canada thistles the second day after the 
full moon in July.” He had an excellent crop on half 
an acre of land, and mowed them down on the day desig- 
nated one year ago, and now they have entirely disap- 
peared. Wedo not believe that the moon has any thing to 
do with it, but from this assurance that nothing else was 
done it appears that at a certain period of their growth 
(probably, if not interfered with earlier in the season) 
they are peculia¥ly vulnerable, and this period occurs 
sometime in July. Let who ever believes in the moon’s 
influence try mowing a few every day for a week before 
and after the magical second day after the full moon. 





Grass in Fish Ponds.—‘T. M. F.,” of 
Ind. If the grass or water weed springs from the soil, 
the evil may be remedied perhaps,by draining off the water 
oceasionally, and cleaning out the mud. The mud would 
pay for cleaning out, aside from the benefitto the water. 





Eggs Cheap—Lay up for Winter.— 
Fresh eggs are now very abundant and cheap in this city; 





they are selling here for 8 to 10 cents per dozen, and of 
course much lower in the country. They are a nourish- 
ing, cheap food, easily digested, and are good not only 
alone, but when used in a great number of cooked dishes, 
and espebially in all kinds of cakes, etc. A large stock 
may be put up for winter now while they are plenty and 
cheap. Coat with wax, or lard, or anything to keep the 
air from entering through the shells, and store ina cool 
place. They may be kept in lime, as noted elsewhere. 





Pie Plant Sauce.—A lady subscriber says 
it is not necessary to peel the stalks. This is true, we 
know of the Linnzus and other thin-skinned varieties. 
But all kinds have not so delicate an external membrane. 





Willing for the sides ofa Hot-Hous-. 
—“*L. M.,” of Brownsville, N, Y. wishes to know the 
comparative merits of brick and tan. Brick makes the 
more lasting wall. Tan wili attract moisture probably 
quite as much as the brick and will soon rot the boards 
that contain it. It would, however, last afew years, and 
if lumber is cheap it may be economical to use it for filling, 





Best Shape for Drain Tiles.—F. 
Crosby, Gratiot Co., Mich. Round tile, simple cylindrical 
tile, are preferable, being less expensive, and more qasi- 
ly adjusted. Sole tile, that is, tubes with a flat piece on 
the lower side, are extensively used, but are not so desi- 
rable. The use of collars with round tile is very desira- 
ble, but considerably increases the cost. 





Water Lime.—N. H.” of Absccom, N. J. 
This article is known in the market as cement, and costs 
about the same as common lime. It can be had at New- 
ark, and probably at “the store” in your nearest town. 
e 

Preserving Posts—A Suggestion.— 
In most prairie regions lime, water-lime, sand and gravel 
are cheaply obtuined. We think posts properly set in 
grout—made by taking equal parts of lime and water- 
lime mixed with the right proportion of sand for good 
strong, rather thin mortar, then filled with as much clean 
gravel as it will bear—would not only be preserved by 
the lime but would stand nearly as firm as though set in 
large boulders imbedded in the earth. Large post-auger 
holes two feet deep.would be large enough, and yet wouid 
not need much material. The post should not touch the 
ground and the cement should be drawn up around it so 
as to turn water. 





Coal oil to soften Putty.—“J. A. G.” of 
Waverly, N. Y., recommends this article, and says it is 
effectual. If so, coal oil is now so common that it will 
prove a very convenient article tor this purpose and save 
much labor in repairing old windows. 





Coal oil for Oil Stones.—For this the 
same person also recommends it. It does not gum in 
warm weather nor freeze in cold, and sets a good edge. 





Skunk Odor.— L. P.” of Coldwater. The 
bouquet is of unparalleled pungency and sticks closer than 
aburr. Burying the garments inthe earth, or in fresh 
burned charcoal, are the best remedies we know of. 
They should lie several days. 





Raising water by Pipes.—“ T. J.” of 
Michigan City, Ind. The cheapest mode of raising wa- 
ter and supplying a few families, would be by the water 
ram and lead or iron pipes. The pressure will be too 
great for cement. The size of the pipes needed will de- 
pend upon the quantity of water jt is desired to raise, and 
the hight. See this subject illustrated in November 1858, 


Cobble-stone Pavements —(“H. 8. I.” 
Woodbury, Conn.) They are made by filling in a bed of 
sharp sand to about half the thickness of the stones of 
the level you desire the pavement to be. The depth 
of this bed of sand is according te the soil—on a firm 
gravelly or sandy soil it need be but just thick enough to 
give a bed to the stones; on loamy loose soil considerably 
thicker, and perhaps underlaid with a layer of flat stones 
and gravel. When a suitable bed is prepared, stones of 
a uniform size (at least the exposed ends to be uniform) 
are selected, and then the stones are placed partially 
buried in the sand and rising one or two inches above the 
desired level. The work isdone by means of an adz- 
shaped tool by which the sand is scooped away and the 
stone tapped down firmly. When some square yards are 
set, the stones are settled by means of a heavy pounder 
made of asound hickory stick, 8 inches thick ut the big 
end, 3 feet long with an upright handle in the top and one 
at the side ; and finally, fine sand is swept back and forth 
over the pavement until all the cracks are filled. 
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Influence of the Moon on Vegetation. 
—_o—- 

Superstitions die hard. Men have a natural 
love of the marvellous. The simple truth don’t 
satisfy. We like to be imposed upon, ‘and not 
content with this, we impose upon ourselves. 
An instance of this appears in the various no- 
tions in vogue respecting the influence of the 
moon. Here are a few of them:—The rays of 
the full moon falling upon a pan of milk will 
turn it sour. The light of the moon produces a 
chill. Purgatives for children operate only in 
the first quarter of the moon. Pork will shrink 
badly, if killed in the wrong quarter. Peas 
plunted in the first quarter will run to vines. 
IIemlock bark peels easily in the new, but not in 
the old of the moon, in August and September! 
We have read of a man who “knew that hickory 
cut inthe new of the moon was safe forever 
from worms, for he had tried it” ; “‘ Safe forever, 
for he had tried it.” Venerable old man! you 
have plucked the honors from Methuselah. 

The moon, so the astronomers show us, is at 
a mean distance from our planet of 240,000 
miles—sometimes a little farther off (apogee), 
and sometimes a little nearer (perigee). It re- 
volves around the earth once in twenty-seven 
days, but, on account of the daily revolution of 
the earth on its own axis, the moon appears to 
go round us once in about twenty-five hours. It 
appears larger at one time than another, but this 
is only because the sun then shines upon more 
of that portion of the surface which we see. 
The same quantity of matter revolves around 
us at the first quarter of the moon as at the fuil 
moon, only we do not see it. 

Does the moon, then, affect us by attraction ? 
This acts on all matter alike, and it diminishes 
inversely as the square of the distance. The in- 
fluence of the moon’s attraction must be nearly 
uniform and constant, not dependent on the 
mere fact of its giving light or not. As it passes 
over us every day of the year, at nearly the same 
distance, why should not its attracting power be 
about equal every day ? Yet people never think 
of the moon’s power when it is not visible. 
Consider, too, its comparatively small bulk— 
only about one seventieth the quantity of mat- 
ter of our globe—and its immense distance from 
us. Is it supposable that its attracting power 
can influence the rise and fall of the sap in veg- 
etables, or the flow of blood in animals ? 

Still, it can not be denied that the moon pro- 
duces mechanical effects on our globe. Its in- 
fluence to a great extent causes the tides of the 
ocean. Yet it does not sensibly affect the sur- 
face of our lakes and rivers; and if it does not 
influence those great inland seas, is it likely that 
it affects the juices in the stalks of peas, or the 
sap in hemlocks ? 

But how about the influence of its light? It 
has no light of its own, but merely reflects that 
of the sun; so it is sun-light after all. How 
powerful is it? There is, according to M. Bor- 
guer, a French philosopher, only 1-300,000th 
part of the illuminating force in it that there is in 
the sun. Surely, only a little effect can be pro- 
duced by that. Yet, as stated by Dr. Lindley, 
(see last edition of his “Theory of Horticulture,”) 
a very slight effect has been detected by a French 
naturalist, on the delicate leaves of the Mimosa 
ciliata, M. pudica, and the Desmodium gyrans, the 
first being raised four-tenths of an inch, the sec- 
ond about an inch, and the last exhibiting slight 
vibrations. These plants are very delicate and 
sensitive in their organization, and it would not 

be wholly impertinent to suggest that possibly 
these effects were produced, accidentally, by the 





artificial heat or lights of the green-house in 
which the experiments were performed, or by 
the bodily warmth of the operator, or by cur- 
rents of air from open doors or windows. But, 
at most, the effect of the moon’s ray is so slight 
on ordinary plants as to be entirely impercepti- 
ble, and of no practical account. Anastronom- 
ical professor at our elbow observes that the re- 
flection of light from a white cloud by day is 
stronger than that from the full moon. 

As to the heat of the lunar ray, no great claim 
will be set up for it by any body. Indeed, our 
friend was about right when he affirmed that 
the moonlight chilled him. Experiments have 
been tried with the most delicate thermometers, 
and not the least impression was produced. 

On the whole, we can not find that these 
moon-struck people have much beside moon- 
shine in their theories. Those with whom we 
have happened to talk, seemed about as serious 
and wise as the farmer who gravely said: “ And 
I allers took notice, in layin’ stun-wall, par- 
ticularly in the full o’ the moon, that the foun- 
dation stun allers cum next to the ground!” * 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Spare the Birds ! 

A certain New-Hampshire poet is hard upon 
bird-shooters. He declares: “ You have lived 
too long already. Instead of marble, you de- 
serve a white birch slab, with this epitaph: 

Here lies at rest, a worthless pest, 
Who had no soul to lose or save ; 

And these four words——He killed the birds, 
Proclaim his worth who fills this grave.” 

Well, I have myself said similar things in 
the days of my inexperience, but just now, 
smarting under many sufferings, beg to sing a 
different song. What thieves some of the birds 
have proved to be! Having won our affections 
they took great liberties with our property. 
Our strawberry beds, filled with the choicest 
new varieties, and just coming into bearing, 
were their first plunder. Whistling at them, and 
shoo! shoo-ing, did no permanent good. They 
thought it only one of our amusements. We 
then set up all sorts of scare-crows, old coats, 
hats and bonnets of former generations, rattling 
wind-mills, pieces of glittering tin, and such like 
terrific things. They answered well for a day 
or two; but after that the robins came and 
perched on the scare-crows, and revelled among 
the berries again! We next tried throwing sticks 
and stones, until we were all tired and our 
patience clean gone entirely. 

Well, tenderness of heart and sentiment ruled, 
and the robins were allowed to take the better 
part of our strawberries. Next came the rasp- 
berries, and the robins likewise, and very hun- 
gry. We scolded, and threw sticks and stones, 
but to little purpose. The birds got most of the 
ripe fruit. We couldn’t hurt the sweet songsters. 

Last of all, came our grape-crop. Robins like 
good grapes. They coincide with the critics, 
that Delawares and Rebeccas are our best grapes, 
very toothsome, easily digested, may be eaten in 
large quantities without disagreeable results, 
ete., etc. An occasional stick or stone flying 
about their heads is a very trifling affair. Loud 
talking, and all attempts at frightening them, 
do not disturb their serenity. The writer of this, 
in a moment of passion, last Fall, loaded his 
gun and shot two robins from his vines, and 
hung their mangled bodies across the top of the 
trellis as an awful example to others. In ten 
minutesg@fter, several robins came and sat by 
the side of their dead companions, digesting 





their grapes and pluming their feathers as though 
nothing special had happened! Day after day 
the voracious birds came in flocks, and soon 
stripped our vines. The money loss, indced, 
was not irreparable, but the disappointment and 
vexation—the loss of specimen clusters from 
many new varieties which I had watched for 
several years, and were just coming into bear- 
ing; lost, too, in such a cool, unappreciative 
Wway—was more than I could patiently bear. 
Henceforth, I shall keep my shooting-iron 
in order, and loaded; and the first robin that 
touches our strawberries, and the last that de- 
vours our grapes, shall feel the cold lead. In 
all other parts of our garden, orchard and lawn, 
all birds shall be welcome, but in the places 
afore-named we shall not be responsible for 
their lives. Fow en. 
[The argument of brute force is effectual, but 
should be used only as a last resort. We think 
birds that have the liberty of the lawn and or- 
chard, will not be likely to fear the cold lead 
that awaits them in the strawberry patch. They 
will fear a cat, either caged or stuffed. You can 
not put pussy to a better service than to guard 
the berries. She may be confined by a string 
in the strawberry patch, or in a large bird-cage 
among the raspberries and blackberries. A skin 
neatly stuffed, in the cherry tree, will frighten 
them away. Their instinct teaches them to 
shun certain natural enemies. Keep these in 
sight and your fruit is safe. What boy would 
steal pears witha fierce bull dog under the tree ? 
A bird’s instinct is as good as a boy’s.—Eb.] 
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Use of Toads in Agriculture. 
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Our ugly friend affects gardens as much as 
the lord of creation. You will find him in a 
hole in the wall, in the strawberry patch, under 
the squash vines, or among the cucumbers. He 
is not handsome, but serene and dignified as a 
judge. He executes judgment upon all bugs, 
worms, snails, and pests of the garden, in the 
most summary way. See what a capacious 
maw he has, occupying the whole space from 
his fore legs to his haunches. He is the very 
incarnation of stomach, and his gastronomic 
feats would do credit toan Alderman: He tucks 
away bugs and all kindred flesh as an epicure 
would turtle and pudding. He is never full. 
That maw stretches like caoutchouc, and he is 
nearer having an endless gullet than any reptile. 
He is altogether too useful to be without ene- 
mies. All the serpent tribe hate him and devour 
him when they can. Even manslanders him. He 
misses a few strawberries from his patch, and 
lays it to the toad, who stands like a sentinel 
guarding his treasures. It was the snail who 
did the mischief before the toad took up his sta- 
tion; fortunately he is now where he will spoil no 
more ruddy fruit. Or it was the robin who slyly 
snapped up the berries and flew off into the neigh- 
boring tree, leaving the poor toad to bear his 
sins. But you see by the look of his honest 
face, that he is guiltless. Those lustrous eyes are 
above stealing. One fat bug would give him 
more pleasure than all the fruit in your garden. 

Cultivate the friendship of toads, for they take 
the insects that the birds are apt to overlook. 
They inspect the ground closely, peer under 
the leaves of strawberries, under the growing 
vines, and nab every creeping thing in sight. 
They are as easily domesticated as birds, never 
sing when you do not want them to, are quiet 
and unobtrusive, and if not worth five hundred 
dollars a piece, are still profitable pets and fel- 
low-helpers. Birch the boy that teases toads. 
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The Agriculturist Crop Reports. 
Breadth, Condition, and Prospects of the 
Growing Crops in 24 States and 
Territories. Gathered from 
1,557 Beporters, 

On pages 218 and 219 will be found, in com- 
pact tabular form, the reports on the growing 
crops for June 10th. A considerable increase in 
the number of reports over last month will be 
marked, and some important changes. We are 
free to say that no system of gathering statistics 
in this country, (even that attempted recently by 
the Patent Agricultural Office,) has given so sat- 
isfactory and truthful an exhibit of the state of 
the crops, even over a very limited district, as 
we present in these reports for the whole coun- 
try, where war is not actually going on. Drouths 
have continued in some sections since our re- 
ports came in, which were then severe, and in 
parts of Illinois the newspapers report, in a few 
cases, great damage to the wheat by the midge 
and chinch bug, but of this we have no direct 
report, and do not believe extensive damage has 
been sustained by the crops. 

PROSPECTS. 

Winter Wheat promised, on June 10th, well in 
all the great wheat region of the West, and be- 
low an average only in New-England and Ken- 
tucky. We have reports of injuries to the crops 
by rust, and insects, or by both, from a few 
counties in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, 
but in few cases only are they very serious. 

Spring Wheat has been affected quite unfavor- 
ably by the cold rains, frosts, and drouths. 

Indian Corn.—Our great staple, upon which 
also depend the beef and pork product, is, we 
regret to say, a little “under the weather” yet, 
still June settles the fate of the crop, and that 
was only one-third passed when our reports 
were made out, and the season besides was 
nearly 10 days backward. 

Rye, following in the wake of careless wheat 
farming, is chiefly reported upon in the older 
States, and hardly comes up to average promise. 

Oats almost everywhere have been seriously 
affected by the unfavorable weather of all kinds 
—planted late, they have suffered equally from 
cold and drouth where they prevailed. 

Hay.—The grass crop seems to have sustained 
itself well—no where below average in promise 
except in Michigan, New-England, and N. Y. 

Potatoes promise decidedly better than com- 
mon, except perhaps in the far West. 

Fruit.—The apple crop has suffered consider- 
ably, but not enough to reduce the crop to av- 
erage, or near it; and the peach crop still prom- 
ises exceedingly well. 

THE GENERAL AVERAGE is about 3 per cent 
lower than last month—the footing being 12,2. 
The average prospects of farm crops (exclusive 
of fruit) is a little above average, yiz.: 10,8 which 
is very gratifying. 

CROPS NOT SPECIFIED. 

BarR.EY.—We have reports from Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, the Middle and Eastern 
States. The mean of the estimates for surface 
compared with the average for 5 years is 13, or 
nearly 4 more, while the prospects are account- 
ed 114—decidedly better than average. Where 
sorghum is cultivated, barley has given way to 
it a little. 

SorcHuM.—We have quite full reports from 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and a few from 
Pennsyivania, Minnesota, Mich. and Wisconsin. 
In only.a single case is a decrease of surface re- 


ported—in another, an equal surface—in all 
taken together (70 reports), an increase amount- 
ing in the mean to nearly 3 times the breadth 
cultivated for the past 5 years. This must indi- 
cate a large increase over last year. In the case 
of this crop it would be better could we compare 
this year’s crop with that of last year instead 
of the 5 years past. (If reporters follow this 
suggestion, will they please specify it particular- 
ly.) The prospects of the crops in Ohio and In- 
diana, are better than average; in Illinois, a little 
below, and in Iowa, just about average. The 
crop now promises to make itself felt in the 
market decidedly more than last year. 


Fiax.—The reports from the flax-growing 
Counties of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Penn- 
sylvania, uniformly represent a much great- 
er breadth sown than usual, and the crop 
above the average condition, and the same is 
true of scattered reports from other sections. 
They all foot up 23¢ times as much sown, and 
two-tenths better prospects than usual. 


Hops.—So far as reported it appears the cul- 
ture is increasing and the condition very prom- 
ising at present. 

PEAS AND BEANS,—These crops are reported 
chiefly from the extreme Northern line of States 
and Counties ; about two-thirds more than com- 
mon have been planted, and the crop does not 
promise well on the whole. 


THE WEATHER for the month from May 10th 
to June 10th, has been exceedingly diverse in 
different parts of the country; even different 
parts of the same State exhibit in numerous 
cases the results of excessive rains, and, for the 
season, of unusual local drouths, while in every 
State larger or smaller sections have enjoyed 
that happy medium which is the farmer’s high- 
est joy in this respect. In New-England, 
and the States of Maryland, (Eastern) Virginia 
and Delaware, while there has been some drouth, 
sufficient to reduce the hay and-Spring grain 
crop materially in sections of New-England, 
the weather has been on the whole, better than 
in average seasons. In New-York and Penn- 
sylvania, it has been less favorable, a severe 
drouth being reported by many in the Northern, 
Western, and Middle counties of New-York, and 
in Western Pennsylvania, and at the same time 
very cool weather has prevailed in some of these 
same regions accompanied by killing frosts, 
while Central and particularly Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and Eastern New-York, to a less degree 
have suffered from powerful rains, causing fresh- 
ets, etc. The season is backward every where, 
though where dry weather has prevailed, Spring 
work has been well done. In Ohio damage to 
crops from wet weather, floods and frosts is re- 
ported, though the dryness in some of the North- 
ern counties has amounted almost to drouth. 
In Indiana, through the middle counties there 
has been some trouble from drouth ; in the south- 
ern from wet; while a similar state of things 
has prevailed in Illinois. The streaks (so to 
speak) of wet and dry weather have taken in a 
measure an oblique N. E. course across the coun- 
try. In Michigan there are reports of drouth and 
frost. In Wisconsin, cold, wet weather, drouth 
and frost areallreported. Iowa reporters speak 
of a backward season, cold and wet. The se- 
verest changes and hardest storms occurred be- 
tween the 20th of May and the ist of June, 
since which time the weather has been more 
generally dry, especially in New-England. In 
Maine, for instance, there has scarcely been a 
soaking rain since planting time, and the hay 





crop promises to be very light. 





The Homestead Law. 
a 

The measure for procuring homesteads for the 
landless which has been before the country for 
so many years, has at length become a law. It 
will be good policy for the Government, we 
have no doubt, for the lands given away will 
be worth far more to the country, peopled with 
an industrious population, than lying waste as 
they now do. They will soon yield up their 
treasures of grain or of cotton and tobacco to 
be exported, and to buy goods that will pay a 
duty to the Government. Peopled, they will 
furnish soldiers for the army, and taxes to pay 
their expenses, should the country need them. 
Before this law was passed, lands were so cheap 
that every man of real energy and industry 
could obtain a homestead if he tried, provided 
he could raise the means to get on to the land. 
This will be the chief difficulty now. Hundreds 
and thousands of families to whom the land 
would be a priceless boon will never be able to 
reach it. They have little forecast, are poor and 
in debt, and pretty much discouraged. They 
can not find constant employment, and do not 
know how to employ themselves profitably. 
If associations could be formed for settling these 
lands in part by such families, it would meet the 
difficulty. It would help them, without damag- 
ing the success of thenewsettlement. It would 
secure to them at once homesteads and full 
employment, which they so much need. 

Many questions are asked concerning this new 
law by those who desire to avail themselves of 
its advantages. A careful reading of the law, 
which we publish, will answer many of them. 
The lands are to be found in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Texas, and on the Pacific, in large ex- 
tent, and some still in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
though they are probably not of a very inviting 
character. The lands lying along railroads are 
of double price, and on account of the proximi- 
ty to market, are perhaps cheaper at that rate. 
Only eighty acres of these can be taken by one 
individual. 

The old pre-emption laws are still in force, 
and a man may locate his land holding by these 
laws until the 1st of January, when he can hold 
by the new law. There are land offices in the 
vicinity of all these public lands, where the ap- 
plicant can make known his wants and secure 
his homestead. It will be seen that the matter 
involves either the expense of a personal visit, 
or that of a delegate, which is a serious obstacle 
tothe poor. The best thing that can be done, 
probably, in all cases by those who wish to avail 
themselves of this law, will be to form an associ- 
ation for the settlement of a township, say a hun- 
dred families or more, and send out an agent to 
examine and locate the landsin a body. The 
advantages of planting a wifole christian com- 
munity in the wilderness at once, over private 
emigration, are too apparent to need mention 
here. 

A word of counsel: A farm for ten dollars is 
not particularly cheap. It is the raw material of 
a home. Houses, barns, fences, roads, bridges, 
churches, school houses, and other public build- 
ings, are to be provided after the colony is lo- 
cated, and these things bring heavy taxes upon 
every individual for a dozen years or more. A 
man getting a living at the East should think 
twice before he goes into the wilderness. It is 
young men just married, or about to be, men 
with large families and scanty means of living, 
and professional men with small fields of labor, 
that can take this step with the best prospects, 
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POINTS OF A HORSE. 


NaMEs oY Points WITH THEIR DisEasEs.—l. The Muzzle including the chin, (2) lips and nostrils ; 3. the Jaw; 
4. the Jowl; 5. the Nose; 6. the Eyebrow ; 7. the Eye, (the seat of various diseases causing blindness, weakness, 
flowing, etc., including glass eye, cataract, ophthalmia, exostosis, etc.) ; 8. the Forehead; 9. the Ears, (affected by 
inflammation, causing deafness) ; 10. the Poll, (the seat of poll evil) ; 11. the Crest, (sometimes spongy and fat, and 
affected by mange) ; 12. the Withers, in which sometimes occurs fistula ; 13. the Shoulders ; 14. the Elbow, often in- 
jured, the seat of tumors; 15. the Back (saddle galls, sit-fasts, warbles, etc.) ; 16. the Girth, (broken rib), 17. the 
Belly; 18. the Flank; 19. the Throat (sore throat, laryngitis); 20. the Gullet; 21. Jugular vein; 22. Windpipe 
(bronchitis, injury from collar) ; 23. Point of Shoulder (contusions, lameness, and sprains) ; 24. Breast or bosom, 
(various internal diseases, chest founder, broken wind, etc., are located within the chest cavity) ; 25. the Elbow 
Joint; 26. the Fore Arm ; 27. the Knees, (knee-galls, abscesses, broken knee—by white spots showing a tendency to 
aumble, knock-kneed, bow-kneed, weakness of the joint, etc.) ; 28. Cannon bone, (splents) ; 39. Tendons, often 
spongy, knotty, and the seat of wind galls and other injuries ; 30. Fetlock Joint, (the seat of swellings, osseous en- 
largements, stiffuess, wind-galls, etc.) ; 31. the Fetlock ; 32. the Pastern (ring-bone, fracture, wind-galls, cracking of 
) 33. Heels, (grease) ; 34. Loins; 35. Croup, (occasional dislocation) ; 36. Dock, (injury by the croop- 


the skin, ete ; 

er, and mange) ; 37. Rump; 38. the Hip, (bruises, wounds, and fracture) ; 39. Quarters ; 40. the Stifle, (subject to 
dislccation, bruises, sprains, and whirl-bone lameness) ; 41. Thigh or Gaskin, (sprain, string halt) ; 42. Hamstring; 
43 and 45. the Hock, (blood spavin, bog spavin, bone spavin, capped hock, thorough-pin, curb, etc.) ; 44. the Hock- 
bone ; 46. Corona; 47 Toe ; 48. Walls of the hoof, (the Hoof, the seat of numerous diseases, must be explained on 


another oecasion) ; 49. Sheath, (often foul). 








The Horse of all Work. lique; hoofs hard, clean, deep, (not flat) round 
(on the ground) and good sized. The knees (27) 
and hocks (43) should be broad and bony, the 
quarters (39) large, broad, and muscular, square 
when seen from the rear, the shanks from the 
hock to the pastern short, hard, and clean. A 
horse can hardly have too deep and broad a 
chest, too strait a back from withers to croop, 
or too thin and delicate a neck near the head. 
Under the cut above we give the names of the 
various parts, and some of the blemishes and 
diseases of the parts. Many diseases are only 
known in fancy, and almost all are known by 
several different names. 


—o— 

It isa difficult thing to determine exactly 
what should be considered a perfect horse—for 
the perfection of any domestic animal consists 
in its adaptation to the service required of it— 
be it ox, cow, sheep, swine, or horse. The Eng- 
lish hunter is as near the type of a perfect horse 
of all work as can be found. It is particularly 
necessary for farmers who breed horses to study 
their points, particularly with reference to sires. 
A breeding horse should, be sound in all respects, 
except blemishes caused by accidents or vio- 
lence, or by sickness which was neither inherit- 





ed nor can be transmitted. A good horse is mod- ——o 

erately short-backed (12 to 34), and long below | Shall we Spare the Crows and Blackbirds? 
(17); round barreled and well ribbed up (16); ———— 

rather high in the withers (12); having moder- It is well to look at two sides of a question. 


ately sloping shoulders (12 to 23); a broad chest | We have argued even in favor of crows and 
(24), a firm, and muscular crest (11), a head well | blackbirds, and let our correspondent present 
set on, lean and bony, with a clear, bright, me- | the other side. Let the enemies of these exam- 
dium-sized, intelligent eye, an open, thin, broad | ine the maws of their victims and report the 
nostril, clean muzzle, and small ears; his rump | contents, whither they be young birds, or corn, 
35) should be straight, broad, and full; his loins | or beetles. "We do not believe that blackbirds 
(34) broad; legs above the knee (27) or hock (43) | eat the young of other birds, but crows do. 
long and muscular. All the important muscles | 7o the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

of tlie extremities are located above these points, Looking over the Agriculturist Calendar for 
and below them they should be short and bony, | May, I noticed the following: “ Birds—Spare 
and the tendons (29) hard, and free from soft | them all; put up bird boxes, kill cats that kill 
spots or excrescenses; the leg bones large, flat, | birds, allow no guns to be fired on or near the 
and smooth; the pasterns (23) not too long or ob- | premises.” Innocent birds should be protected, 








and a heavy fine should be paid by any one 
cruel enough to injure them. No one loves the 
sweet song of the Lark, the Goldfinch, or any 
other innocent or beautiful bird more than I do, 
but such birds as the vile crow and the more 
hateful blackbird I shall ever be at war with. 
The crow will rob the blackbird or any in- 
nocent bird it can find gr catch, and the black- 
bird will do the same as far as it is able, and for 
this reason I shoot all the blackbirds and crows 
that I can hit with my rifle. I never shot a 
crow for pulling corn, but have shot dozens of 
them because they rob and kill innocent birds. 
So too with the blackbirds, I often have watched 
them fleeing from two or three little birds that 
they had robbed. It is idle to talk of saving the 
birds by ceasing to destroy crows and blackbirds. 
They are the very worst enemies that birds have. 
I am tired and out of patience with the almost 
eternal cry of “ Save the crows,” because, as the 
New-York farmers club says, they are terrible 
fellows to kill worms and save the corn. It is 
true that they will eat a few worms when they 
come handy and can get nothing else, but they 
greatly prefer larger game, and when they can 
find frogs, young chickens, or young birds of 
any kind, they never trouble themselves about 
the duty of picking worms out of corn hills ; 
one robin is worth a dozen crows to kill worms, 
and yet the crow-savers never seem to dream 
that the crow and blackbird will soon extermi- 
nate these useful, innocent birds, as well as many 
others. As to firing guns, I would say that I 
shot more than any other man in the neighbor- 
hood, and I have frequently heard persons re- 
mark that we have more singing birds than any 
of our neighbors. The report of a gun evident- 
ly does not frighten small birds away, else none 
would be with us. DW. F. 
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Seasonable Cultivation. 

There is such a thing as thorough culture, and 
seasonable culture; it is of the latter we now 
have a word to say. Seasonable culture cuts 
down and roots up weeds when they are quite 
small. It does not wait until they have become 
so large as to require double the amount of time 
and strength to subdue them. Least of all does 
it wait until they have ripened their seeds and 
begun to scatter them on the wind. Seasona- 
ble culture tills plants at the time they will be 
most benefitted by it. Here, for example, is a 
hill of melons: the vines a foot long, and the 
weeds among them afoot high. Now, how long 
would those vines have become by this time, if 
the weeds had never been allowed to grow? It 
will not make amends to cut them down now: 
they should never have been suffered to grow at 
all. Work vigorously as you may, the rest ot 
the Summer, youcan not catch up. Here, then, 
is a difference between culture and seasonable 
culture. Consider this, too. The work of dig- 
ging out such large weeds injures the melons, 
The roots will be more or less broken and dis- 
turbed, and the leaves, suddenly exposed to the 
full glare of the sun, will wither. When the 
plants recover from this shock, and go on again 
to set their fruit, it will be considerably later in 
maturing, than it would have been under better 
management; and of course it will be poorer 
than if ripened in its own properseagon. Does 
not. this instance illustrate a general principle? 
The rule holds good of nearly all crops. They 
should be planted in their proper season, and 
cultivated at the time they most need it. Let far- 
mers learn, if they would thrive, to till no more 
ground than they can till well and seasonably. 
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The Manure Heap in Summer. 
soi Gk 

There is danger lest, in this busy season, the 
manure heap be overlooked. With the tokens 
of fertility waving in every field, we are apt to 
forvet that the wants of another year must be 
provided for. The barn-yard probably has 
Ween cleared of its winter store, and but little 
duag is now accumulating. Yet, thatlittleshould 
be carefully husbanded. As manure heats and 
wastes by decomposition in hot weather faster 
than in cold, provision should be made for sav- 
ing it by the use of absorbents. At every Icis- 
ure hour, the farmer’s team would be well em- 
ployed in gathering up sods, scrapings of the 
roud-side, leaves, rotten logs and stumps, and 
whatever clse will decay, and carting the 
same into one corner of the barn-yard. Indeed, 
it should be a standing order for every member 
of the household to save and gather up every- 
thing that may answer a good purpose in the 
compost heap. How a heap will grow, when 
every one contributes something to it! With a 
pile of absorbents near at hand, they will be 
used, The liquid parts of the manure will be 
taken up, and the solid parts prevented from 
fire-fanging. Let these various articles be work- 
ed over, half and half, and the whole bulk will 
be worth as much as the same amount of sim- 
ple manure. By Autumn, there will be a fine 
provision for enriching the grain-fields and for 
top-dressing grass lands. 
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A few Words for Muck and Peat. 
ee 
Some persons who seem to question the use- 
fulness of these articles, would hardly continue 
to doubt, if they considered well of what they 
ale composed. They consist largely of half 
decayed vegetable matters which grew long ago 
on the spot, or were washed in from the adjoin- 
ing high lands. Being covered up, layer upon 
layer, their decomposition has been quite slow. 
They also contain certain mineral clements 
which have leached in from the surrounding 
soils. But, aside from these fertilizing elements, 
peat and muck when dry possess great attrac- 
tion for ammonia. Absorbing this from liquids 
and half solids, they store it up for the food of 
plants to which it may hereafter be applied. 
Now, when we walk over a farm on which 
the high lands are light and nearly exhausted of 
their fertility, and yet find in the low lands de- 
posits of peat and mud and muck, is it not a 
plain case that this farm is ina measure upside 
down, and ought to be set on its fect again? 
Some of its fertility, no doubt, has been carried 
off in the crops raised and sold, but much. still 
remains behind, though down in the bogs and 
swamps. It has been traveling down hill per- 
haps for centuries, yet with so slow and silent 
a step that the farmer has not noticed it. The 
laws of nature have carried down the fertile ele- 
ments, but theory will not bring them up again. 
Man must do that. Here is a field for his inge- 
nuity and industry. His lands are not wasted 
beyond recovery, if he will only bestir himself 
and follow the hints which nature gives him. 
Doubtless, it would not be best.to apply this 

peat and muck in the crude, “sour” state in 
which it is first dug from the bed. Let it have 
the ameliorating influences of heat and air, and 


perhaps of frost. Spread it in large, long heaps 


on the uplands. Mix it with lime or fresh ashes 
and Jet the heap lie several months. Or again, 
dry it, and afierwards cart it under a lean-to of 
the barn, where it may be used to absorb the 














liquids of the stables. Then spread it on the 

hungry ficlds, and they will clap their hands 

for joy, and the hills will be joyful together. 
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Spontaneous Vegetation. 
- 

To the facts mentioned by our correspondent 
ScHoLASTICcus, on page 178, a multitude might 
be added from almost every farmer’s observa- 
tion. Clear up a piece of woodland, and a new 
class of trees comes in—very rarely the last that 
occupied the soil. Burn it over, and very likely 
raspberries, whortleberries, and mulleins will 
start up, though these plants have never before 
been seen within miles of the place. Throw up 
mud and peat from almost any swamp, and let 
it lie a year or two, it will be covered with vege- 
tation unlike that in the immediate vicinity. 
Ifow do we account for these facts ? 

Men of skeptical minds jump to the conclu- 
sion, that they do not grow from seeds, because 
they did not see them planted, and from the 
known circumstances they could not have been 
planted in their day. They think the soil must 


have the power of spontaneous generation, and 
of course infer that the world made itself, and 


all living things began their existence spontane- 
ously. There is no need therefore of a Creator. 
We have no evidence in these, and kindred 
facts, that every plant does not spring from seed. 
It isa well known fact that the surface of the 
earth, far below the ordinary depth disturbed by 
man, has been subjected to very great changes. 
Surface soil filled with seeds of all kinds of 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and trees, has been com- 
mingled with the soil away down in the depths 
of the carth to the solid rocks, often many 
thousands of feet below the surface. The agen- 
cies Which haye done this are still in force. 
Earthquakes, volcanoes, floods, land-slides, ete., 
are the more obvious causes, because violent in 
their operations, but the trickling rills on the 
mountain sides, and the constant flow of many 
waters toward the sea, taken in connection with 
the never ceasing action of the tides, effect much 
more. The Mississippi River and its tributaries 
are displacing many acres of soil, loaded with 
seeds, every day. Sceds produced in the Rocky 
Mountains, by this agency, find their way to the 
Gulf, and are spread all over the Delta. Some 
lodge on the surface of the overflowed land, and 
germinate with the subsiding waters. Others 
are buried at different depths, clear to the bot- 
tom of the Gulf, and may be thrown up by the 
diggers of wells, and Artesian borings, hundreds 
of years hence, to astonish the natives with 
strange vegetation, and the “creative” powers 
of the soil. No casing has ever been invented 
so good as the soil to preserve seeds: No man 
can tell how long seeds will keep well in it. 
What is going on, on a grand scale in the great 
valley, is going on along the banks of every rivu- 
let and brook. The running water is all the 
while transporting seeds, and depositing them 
in new localities. Every depression that gath- 
ers mud for a swamp, gathers seeds in great va- 
riety, and has been gathering them for centuries. 
A great many die, but enough live to cover any 
patch of mud or peat with a new vegetation. 
Besides these agencies for distributing seeds, 
we have birds and animals. The seeds of many 
of the berries have a covering so hard, that they 
resist, successfully, the gastric juice of the stom- 
ach. The berry. eaten to-day upon the moun- 
tain, is ejected many miles away to-morrow in 
the yalley,, Some plants, like the burdock, have 
little hooks attached to the seed, and are ready 
to fasten to every moving thing for conveyance 








to a new location. Many have wings attached 

to them, so that they are blown for miles by 
high winds. Nature is prolific with seeds, every 
plant producing abundantly after its kind, and 
almost as lavish in providing the means of 
distributing them far and wide. 

It would be very strange if every newly ex- 
posed patch of soil did not produce new kinds 
of plauts. Salt springs and lakes were once the 
bed of the ocean, no matter how far they may 
now be from the shore. We should expect to 
find plants belonging to the sea-shore, near salt 
springs. The bottoms of lakes, and ponds, are 
strewn with seeds that have been accumulating 
for ages. Give them light and heat, and they 
germinate. Seeds of white clover lic dormant 
for years, until gypsum, sown upon the land, or 
some other cause induces germination, and 
“brings in clover.” The seeds of sea-side plants, 
transported by birds, or dormant in the soil, 
wait only the salt-water influences afforded by 
salt springs to start up and flourish. 
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Irrigation. 
——e-- 
BY JOHN B, WOLFF, COLORADO TERRITORY. 

The subject of irrigation has been discussed 
but little by our agricultural societies and pa- 
pers; and yet it is to my mind one of the most 
important, not only to countries like this, where 
there can be no dependence upon seasonable 
rains, but to every country where the seasons 
vary from wet to dry, sometimes causing a sur- 
plus, at others, putting us on short allowance. 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches,” but a 
regular and uniform supply, should be the prayer 
of every farmer. Fluctuation in produce must 
ever cause fluctuation in price—excess is not to 
be dreaded as deficiency; and if by any means 
we can prevent with certainty, any serious de- 
ficiency, we have gained the ultimatum of hu- 
man effort in supplying human needs. It is well 
known to your readers that there are many 
places where the only supply of water is by ar- 
tificial means. In those places crops are regular 
and certain. Ifthen thesame plan can be made 
available to any considerable extent in other 
countries, in dry seasons, we have gained an im- 
portant point in securing a fair supply. It will 
be my business now, to endeavor to awaken at- 
tention to the subject by setting forth the modes 
of irrigation in different countries, to point out 
the most improved plan, and to exhibit in a fa- 
vorable light, the advantages of this method of 
farming, even where rain is abundant. 

If we go back to the early history of Egypt, 
we find that the flooding process was employed, 
as much perhaps for the fertilizing effect, as the 
moisture. In the early days of Mexico, the 
same method was adopted. This method is 
still practiced in New-Mexicp, and has been 
adopted in this territory to a large extent under 
the administration of Mexicans employed for 
that purpose. Butas yet, little irrigation is done 
here. Our farmers have contented themselves 
with the selection of damp spots of ground, for 
the main crop, and experiments on high lands 
without water. Nearly every such experiment 
has failed; and they must continue to fail until 
the seasons change, though there may be spots 
where small grain can be raised on high ground 
by deep plowing. I presume Egypt has not 
changed, but the more intelligent agricultur- 
ists of Mexico [and the rest of the world, too,] 
have abandoned the flooding plan; and it re- 
mains for Americans to bring methods of irriga- 

tion to the highest degree of perfection, Im- 
perfect as is the practice in New-Mexico, the 
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most prodigious results are produced: onions 
are raised there weighing 24 to 3-lbs.; these are 
from Mexican seed; the American annual onion 
sometimes reaches 2 pounds weight. 

When the flooding process is used, all the 
eround is surrounded with embankments to re- 
tain the water; say 12 inches high. In these 
embankments there are openings for ingress and 
egress; the water is let on, and allowed to re- 
mnain until the ground is thoroughly soaked ; it 
is then drawn off. The result of this is the de- 
posit of sediment, baking of ground around 
the roots and tender plants, and an immense 
amount of labor to put the ground in order 
again. When this plan is.applied to field cul- 
ture, you.may calculate, if you can, the labor 
necessary to raise a large crop. By the time the 
eround is in order it is time to let on the water 
again, and so.on through the season. This 
method was formerly adopted in Utah, but I am 
told is gradually going out of use; and much of 
their small grain is raised without irrigation. 

The writer saw at once that this plan would 
not suit on an extensive scale, and that it was 
not the best method on any scale. He therefore 
adopted a plan which is destined to supersede, 
in this territory, the plan of New-Mexico. 
Grounds requiring irrigation_ must beso arranged 
that the water will flow slowly through furrows 
prepared for the purpose, so as to give ample 
time for it to penetrate the entire soil. Head and 
inil ditches are constructed, at convenient dis- 
tances, to admit the water, and conduct the sur- 
plus to other points where needed. Corn and 
potatoes are easily irrigated by a central furrow 
inade with a shovel-plow; small grains by fur- 
rows run 2 to 4 feet apart with a similar instru- 
mieut. AIL small crops—roots, etc.—planted 18 
jaches apart, admit a small furrow with a hoe. 
Thus the water can be applied to the roots 
Without touching the top of the plant, or caus- 
ing the ground to bake. The demand for water 
can always be known by digging with a hoe or 
spade about the plants, As there is a time for 
all things, so there is a time for the application 
of water. The best rule is to keep the ground 
regularly moistened until the plant approaches 
maturity, when the supply should be diminished 
or cut off entirely until it is fully ripened. 

It is always best to have a pool at the head of 
the main ditch to collect and warm the. water ; 
the same result may be obtained by a long diteh 
and slow motion to the water; but this is not an 
absolute necessity when the water is applied to 
the roots alone, nor is it a necessity to irrigate 
in the evening or night only; on the contrary, 
the process may be continued all day, without 
any apparent disadvantage. In order to avoid 
the evil of second growth in potatoes, or the 
formation of small ones on the main tuber—I 
select those varieties free from any such constitu- 
tional tendency, (the blue. Meshannock is objec- 
tionable on this account.). Round potatoes are 
generally best. Then I would make the rows, 
(drills or hills), 4 feet apart, plant deep, and hill 
but little; then by running a center furroyy, the 
water will be absorbed in larger quantities, the 
roots kept moist longer, and the growth neces- 
sarily more regular. Iam thus particular about 
the potato, because this crop is so easily spoiled 
by an excess of water, becoming insipid and 
almost. useless... Size with loss of quality is 
gained ata great sacrifice, and notwithstanding 
the immense yield and enormous size of our po- 
tatoes, but few raised in this country are fit for 
table use; they are gen¢rally too knotty and 
watery. These defects ‘are produced by plant- 
in¥ in low, moist, rich land, where’ the supply 
of water is too great and continued too long— 





until the frost kills the tops while the plants are 
in full vigor. It is an absolute necessity in the 
production of good potatoes, that the supply of 
water be withheld in time to stop the growth 
and allow the tuber to ripen before the tops are 
entirely killed by frost. 

Thave kept no accurate account of the extra ex- 

pense of irrigation; but when I consider that the 
soil is made to yield its utmost capacity with uni- 
formity, and that the hands irrigating can always 
do extra work enough to pay expenses, I am de- 
cidedly in favor of systematic irrigation, and 
never shall own a farm without facilities for ir- 
rigating a considerable part thereof. To the ad- 
yantages already enumerated, may be added 
this, that the soil is continually enriched by the 
mineral, animal and vegetable matter contained 
in the water; while the extra crop produced al- 
ways enables the true farmer to return to the 
soul greater quantities of fertilizing manures. 

Reservoirs and ditches once well made, last 
forages; the water may, in many cases, be used 
for threshing, grinding, churning, ete., etc., and 
afterwards applied to the land, and in many 
places the reservoirs may be made both orna- 
mental and useful, by raising fish in them, and 
that too with little or no additional expense. 

There are here few farms without the means 
of irrigating at least'a part. <All our low 
lands are capable of being arranged for and sup- 
plied with water. Suppose every man who 
owns 4 living spring, rivulet, creek, or has land 
on the river bottom, to be ina state of readi- 
ness to use the water judiciously, what would 
be the result? Ist, scarcity would be an impossi- 
bility. Inaseason when rains seldom fall, crops 
must be short; and a farmer can make more on 
ten acres well tilled than his whole farm would 
pay in ordinary seasons, besides the security of 
seed time and harvest, bread’ and meat. 2d, The 
moral effect on himself, family, and the world at 
large will more than compensate for the extra 
expense. 3d, The éxpense of culture is less, pro- 
portionately. 4th, Less land will produce the 
ordinary amount; the balance can rest. 5th, 
Smaller. farms, better culture, and greater cer- 
tainty, will open the. way for supporting a dens- 
er population, both of producers and consumers, 

Let any man who doubts these statements 
take one, two, or three acres, make the exper- 
iment, and refort. the. result for the benefit of 
his fellows. | Too little attention is given to this 
subject; frequently whole districts are in a con- 
dition of starvation, as was the case in Kansas, 
solely because they are not prepared to use the 
means nature furnishes bountifully. From my 
personal knowledge of the Kansas River and 
its tributaries, I do not hesitate to affirm that 
in the valleys of those streams four times the 
amount necessary to support the entire popu- 
lation of the State could have been produced. 
And yet Kansas. begged for seed. and bread. 
Except on rivers the water is easily diverted 
from its accustomed channel, and directed where 
needed. In many places a few feet of spading, 
a small dam, and the plow does the balance as 
fast as a team can walk. The water itself fur- 
nishes power to lift water for irrigation—wind 
mills may be made to do the work, and rather 
than the population should starve or beg, horses 
and cattle could be used to advantage where 
the water required lifting only.a few feet. But 
usually the fall in. the stream. furnishes all the 


conditions necessary. “With the great amount of 


fertile soil in-our valleys, how easy it would be 
tosecure ourstlyes acainst want and dependence, 

“The fact is, by concentrating labor on the yal- 
leysin timé of drouth, pinching scarcity need 
never be felt. “This subject appeals not alone to 











the selfish propensities of humanity; but will 
be appreciated by the true philanthropist— one 
who comprehends the, moral effect of; plenty; 
both on the buyer and the seller, and. the abso- 
lute necessity of a regular supply of food and 
raiment to human progress. 
_ OS tt 6 ee > oe 
Raising Turnips. 
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It is altogether too late in the day to question 
the utility of the turnip crop. The raising of 
those varieties wanted for table use, is no unim- 
portant matter, .We could almost as soon think 
of Thanksgiving. dinner without the turkey, as 
Without the savory dish of early white Dutch 
turnips. Carefully stored in the root cellar, or 
put down in boxes of sand in the common 
house cellar, they will keep fresh and juicy. all 
winter. For spring use, commend us to. the 
purple-topped Swede, or rutabaga... We do not 
recommend any of these as being particularly 
easy of digestion ; but, eaten in moderation, they 
serve as a good relish and accompaniment to 
other food. For stock feeding this root is of great 
value. For producing milk, for fattening, or 
for keeping up the general health of cattle, swine 
and sheep, through the cold season, their impor- 
tance is not easily over-estimated.  It- is a great 
economy to use them especially in seasons where 
there is a scarcity of other fodder. A leading 
English agriculturist once said that the failure 
of the turnip crop there would be agreater blow 
to the nation’s prosperity than the failure of the 
Bank of England. Nothing like this would be 
true for our own country, perhaps; yet it isa fact 
that the turnip crop is one of great importance. 

The first of this month is in time for sowing 
the Rutabagas and Swedes, but a longer season 
is desirable if wanted for stock feeding. With 
other varieties we may follow the old adage, 

“Twenty-fifth of July, sow turnips, wet or dry.” 

But this, like other adages, must be taken with 
qualification. Sow the seedin July whenever 
the ground is moist enough to give: the seeds a 
quick start. The land should be rich, clear of 
weeds, light and warm: a black muck, rather 
sandy, is best. If a piece of newly cleared 
land can be found, turn it over and sow on thats: 
the crop will be quite sure. The seed: germi- 
nates quickly, and insects are less troublesome 
than on old land. Next best is swarded ground, 
The soil having been worked fine, sow in drills 
half an inch deep, fiftecn inches to two feet apart, 
and at the rate of one and a half pounds to the 
acre. Abercrombie ‘says: “half an ‘eunce to 
every hundred square feet.” The seets’ will 
germinate in from thirty six to forty eight hours. 

As soon as the plants are up, look out for 
weeds and insects. Work the drills with eulti- 
vator or wheg}-hoe, and the rapid growth will 
reward all the labor. When the plants haye 
made rough leaves an inch broad, hoe them and 
thin out to six or eight inches apart. Continue 
the thinnings afterwards, until the roots finally 
stand cight or ten inches apart, If a little plas- 
ter is sown broadcast over the plants when well 
established, it will give them increased vigor. 

To destroy that great pest, the fly, some use 
soot, ashes, or air-slacked lime, strewing it onthe 
leaves when wet; but warm, moist weather will 
soon carry the plants beyond the reach of flies, 
Still, if the insects persist, and the young plants 
are eaten up, dig up the ground and sow again, 
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An Illinois farmer, speaking of the expense 
of living at the West says: “It will vary-with 
the size of the family, and their propensity to 
gratify pride,—an expensive article in a new country, 
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To Improve Sandy Soils. 
——o— 

The defect in such soils is chiefly of this sort: 
They are mechanically defective, being so light 
and porous that they can not retain moisture, or 
manure, if applied. Besides, they are gener- 
ally wanting in various important elements of 
plant growth. Therefore, to improve them, we 
must endeavor to supply these radical defects. 
The first point can be gained by spreading a 
coat of clay over the surface and dragging it in. 
This will improve its texture, and will also im- 
part fertility. Adhesiveness and strength havy- 
ing been gained, manure from the barn-yard 
may be applied as fast as it can be procured. 
Another method is to dress such lands with 
rough composts. Prepare the heaps at leisure, 
in the barn-yard. The ingredients may be such 
as these: ten loads of stable dung mixed with 
five loads of clayey soil, twenty bushels of ashes, 
and the same amount of lime. After these ar- 
ticles have been well incorporated, let the mass 
lie for a month or two; then it will be ready 
for use. Such a compost, it is easy to see, will 
be more enduring, and better in all respects, 
than the same bulk of barn-yard manure. It 
will improve the quality of the land permanent- 
ly, and will enrich it with a fertility which will 
be very lasting. On every farm of the kind here 
supposed, there should be one or more compvst 
heaps of some sort constantly building. 
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A Ring for the Bull’s Nose. 








A young bull is sometimes very handsome, 
and avery pleasant thing to pet and fondle. 
Sometimes children cosset and handle him in 
the pasture and yard for a year or two, when 
suddenly, the animal turns upon them, first in 
play, and then in fury, and they hardly escape 
with their lives. Not a year now passes, in 
which we do not hear of some farmer who, be- 
ing in the field among his cattle, is set upon 
by his fine bull, tossed in the air, gored to death, 
or in some way wounded more or less severely, 
and perhaps maimed for life. 

The only safe way to handle these creatures, 
is to put a stout ring in the nose of each. When 
this is once done, it is for life. The operation 
is not so cruel as some imagine, certainly no 
more so than the barbaric practice of boring our 
children’s ears, for hanging rings in them. (Why 





Bull-ring. 


not bore their noses, as well?) Get a 
cutting punch a little larger than the 
ring to be inserted, and the cartilage 
of the nose can be perforated ata single 
blow, and that with little pain to the 
bull. Then put in the ring, screw the 
parts together, (as shown in the cut,) 
and the wound will soon heal over. 
With this simple contrivance, the most 
vicious animal can be safely managed. 
In leading a fractious bull, it is al- 
ways best to have a stout, six-foot, ash 
or hickcry staff upon which is a spiral- 
ly bent end of iron, called a “twist hook,” or 





Bull-leader. 





to which, by a few links of a chain, a “snap- 
hook” is firmly attached. A bull will never tear 
his ring out while being held or led by hand. 
Tied to a post, or behind a cart, sometimes by a 
sudden start he will tear out the ring before he 
realizes what he is about. In such a case, if 
seized at once by the nose, he may be held. But 
no animal should ever be fastened in this way. 
A rope around the 
horns is the proper 
fastening, and if by 
any means this gets 
loose or breaks, then 
the ring will generally 
hold. The ring affords 
an easy means of get- 
ting hold of a fractious 
bull in a pen, box stall, 
or stable, by means of 
a “bull-leader” as des- 
cribed and shown in 
the cut. What farmer 
or patriot will not say : 
Anything, oh! any- 
thing, to prevent a 
Bull-run, whether on the farm or the battle field! 
The “leading-clasps” are of various forms, in 
general, however, like the one shown in the cut 
annexed, and differing in the manner in which 
they open and shut, and are held shut. The ball- 
tipped ends separated, are placed within the nos- 
trils, and are then closed together, space being 
left for the cartilage of the nose between them. 
They can not be unclasped by any action of the 
bull, nor torn out without subjecting him to as 
great pain as if a ring were torn out. These 
clasps are very convenient for leading any neat 
animal which is not perfectly docile. When 
there is any doubt who is master, a ring or lead- 
ing-clasp affords to the mind of the animal a 
very ready solution of the question. For bulls, 
however, the permanent nose-jewel above de- 
scribed is decidedly preferable. 


Notes on the May Agriculturist. 


BY A WESTERN FARMER. 
a oe 

Central Park Conservatory, p. 133.—One of the 
best things possible—and the Parsons are the very 
men to manage such an enterprise “honorably and 
successfully. With afew other attachments, such 
as an arboretum, a herbarium, an aquarium, and a 
zoological garden, as we hope some day to see, the 
New-York Central Park will become the most at- 
tractive spot in North America. 


Leading-clasp. 





Six Good Pears, p. 133.—I can name six better ones : 
to wit.: Bloodgood, or Osband’s Summer, of which 
you may take your choice, or have both, for early ; 
Bartlett, White, and Gray Doyenne, or Virgalieu— 
if you can grow them without cracking; Brown 
Beurre, Seckel, Winter Nellis, Glout Morceau. 
These will all grow onthe quince for dwarfs, as 
well as the “six good ones,” if double worked— 
if folks will insist on having dwarfs—and they 
flourish finely on standards. Why-our nurserymen 
will continue to laud up such coarse and flavorless 
things as the Duchesse, and Vicar, I can’t imagine, 
only that they are showy, and succeed better on 
the quince than almost any thing else. As table 
fruit they are worthless, and for cooking, decidedly 
inferior to a score of others. [But the fruit sells, 
sometimes at a dollar a pear.—Ep. ] 

An Agricultural Bureau— Who shall be at the Head 
of it, p. 136.—Nobody—unless he can be better than 
any thing who has yet figured in that department. 
Genl. Banks may be a good man for aught I know, 
provided he’ll throw aside his politics—when he 
gets there. Such an office needs a common-sense 
mau, whose tastes and proclivities are decidedly 
agricultural, and has gumption enough to discrimi- 








nate between the pretensions of quacks, and hon- 
est, well-tried experience. The trade of adminis- © 
tering such a Department of the Government, has 
yet to be learned by whoever may be the incum- 
bent, and the office should not be one of rotation, 
or removable without cause. 


Dead Animals for Manure, p. 140.—True, every 
word of it; and if men would only believe such 
things, thousands of dead carcasses which every 
year pollute the air with their putridity would be 
turned into the most fertilizing materials. 


Tim Bunker on the Horn-Ail, p. 140.—“ Tim” is a 
great man in his line, and utters a deal of homely 
truth in his neighborhood observations. But, some- 
how or other, Tim’s grammar and style have won- 
derfully improved of late. Ithink he must have 
been taking evening lessons in spelling and punctu- 
ation of his district schoolmaster. 

The best Team on the Farm, p. 140—You can’t make 
a northern farmer drive a mule team, unless he 
goes off South and couples “niggers” with his 
mules, and then he becomes a worse “driver” of 
both than him “to the manor born.” Off South, 
the mule is decidedly the best and most profitable 
team. Ihave seen scores of arguments, pro and 
con, as to the best and most profitable teams for 
northern farmers to use, and the advocate of each 
was right or wrong—according to circumstances. 
On good lands, and free soils, horses are best. On 
poor lands, and over rough soils, oxen are prefer- 
red. Horses are indispensable for marketing pur- 
poses, where a man’s time is worth any thing. In 
my own practice I have always used both, finding 
each preferable for certain kinds of labor. Every 
man must judge forhimself, by his own experience, 
which of either, or both, he is to prefer. The 
whole article is capital. 

A few Hints about Plowing, p.141.—A good article. 
But after all, the farmer must know his soil, to un- 
derstand the best manner of plowing it. Heavy 
clays require a different mode of plowing from fria- 
ble loams, or gravels; and the natural, or acquired 
fertility of the soil has much to do with it also. I 
know lands where you may bury the plow to the 
beam, and all the better for it, while in others six 
inches is abundance. One may theorize until he is 
gray, and never draw a right conclusion. Experi- 
ence, with theory, is the sure way to test all things. 

Sorghum Syrup far North, p. 143.—I doubt wheth- 
er this can be made a paying crop north of 41°. 
The cane requires a long summer and a hot sun 
to develop its saccharine to the utmost. We have 
millions of acres of the best sorghum lands at 
about 41°, and one or two degrees south of it; and 
while they are sure for its growth, it is hardly worth 
while to run much risk for a chance crop north of it. 
Better work our lands with something that is certain 
in production, and exchange that, or the avails of 
it, for the wncertain ones that we need. 

Timothy Mowing-Lands, p. 143.—Partly true, and 
partly not. Timothy is not “ apoor pasture grass,” 
and “every body” don’t “knowit.” I assert it to 
be among the very best of pasture grasses, and if 
anybody don’t believe it, let him turn his stockinto 
a field of mixed grasses, and wherever the timothy 
predominates, see how eagerly They will crop 
it in preference to the others. Timothy can be fed 
too close, I acknowledge, and it should never be fed 
in the Spring of the year. Nor should heavy stock 
ever be turned upon it when the ground is soft, as 
late in the Fall or Winter, for their heavy tread 
will potch and destroy it. I have had timothy, with 
other grasses, in pasture for more than twenty 
years, where it holds its own with them, and has 
been pastured with every thing that eats gress on 
the farm. My rule is always to sow a good share 
of timothy on both pasture and mowing lands 
when I lay them down with red clover. The blue 
grass and white clover will come in of themselves 
where the land is natural to them; and so will red- 
top, on moist grounds—one of the best of our grass- 
es for either pasture, or hay. 

The Apple Orchard, p. 145.—A good article, and 
to appearance, bya practiced hand. As to varieties 
for cultivation, no positive rules, irrespective of soil, 
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climate, and locality of the orchardist, will apply. 
The demand of the market, and the varieties most 
favorable to the soil and climate, must measurably 
govern. A good apple in one place may be worth- 
less in another, and no man’s ipse dixit of a “best 
selection” is worth a copper for all localities. I 
need not go into particulars to prove the truth of 
this; but if any one doubts it, let him try, and an 
experience of a dozen years will show him that he 
has fooled away a good share of both his time and 
money. Iam this Spring grafting over many well 
erown trees with sure and productive kinds, in 
place of the fancy things that I was thoughtless 
enough to put in because some partial ignoramus 
made me believe they would do well with me, be- 
cause they were favorite kinds three hundred miles 
away. The table of “best apples for different Io- 
calities ” is useful, and no doubt reliable, as founded 
on the experience of those who “voted” them. 
[These remarks may as well be applied to pears.] 

Ormnoline Flower Pots ! p. 149.—Well, what next? 
I thought the “wimmen” had all the crinoline to 
themselves; and if the flower pots are coming in 
for a share of the article, where will it end? 

“ Tulled Corn.”—Yes ; it used to be good in my 
boyhood, when potatoes-and-milk, bean-porridge, 
johnnycake and brown bread were every-day edibles 
on the table. But since wheat flour and rice have 
got to be plenty and cheap, our housekeepers have 
found out that it is “too much trouble” to make 
the “hulled corn.” Yet, it is good, I admit—if 
you can get the “ley” taste all out of it. But, as 
things go, I never expect to eat a dish of hulled 
corn again; and I don’t know that I shall cry about 
it, either. I don’t believe even “ Aunt Mary” cares 
much about sweltering over a pot, with her ash- 
barrel and ley kettle lumbering up her washroom, 
for the sake of getting up adish which the majority 
of her “ young folks ” will be inclined to turn up 
their noses at when they find out that “ poor folks” 
lived on it fifty or a hundred years ago. 
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Buckwheat—Its Place in our Agriculture. 

Buckwheat fills a place in our list of crops 
that no other plant can. It has the name of the 
lazy man’s crop, from the little preparation the 


land needs for its cultivation, and the ease with - 


which it may be grown. This is perhaps the 
chief objection to the crop; it favors slack hus- 
bandry, and yields a remunerative crop so long 
that some lands have been entirely run out by 
cropping with it. You can skin land more ef- 
fectually with buckwheat than with any other 
crop. On this account, and some others, the 
crop is not a favorite one with many of our best 
farmers. It is said to poison the land for corn, 
and the cases are pretty numerous where corn 
following buckwheat has failed. The succession 
is certainly not to be recommended. The seed 
also remains in the land for a year or two after 
it is sown, and makes its appearance among sub- 
sequent crops more than any other grain. To 
the farmer who loves clean seed, this is a serious 
objection. It can be remedied by following it 
with a hoed crop, or by stocking down to grass. 

Buckwheat may be sown where other crops 
have failed, or could not be planted on ac- 
count of the wetness of the land, or lateness in 
its preparation. It is usually sown from the 
middle of June to the middle of July, the latter 
month generally being preferred, where the ob- 
ject is to get grain. If sown too early, there is 
danger that the grain will not fill out well in 
the hot weather of August. If too late it is lia- 
ble to be cut off by the early frosts. 

The yield is generous, even on soils where 
other grains would not pay. But we doubt the 
policy of growing this or any other grain with- 
out manure. There is no crop, not even turnips, 
to which Peruvian guano is so well adapted, and 





on which it shows such marked results. We 
have seen a heavy crop grown on exhausted 
land with only a bag to the acre. From ten to 
fifteen bushels to the acre is a common yield on 
rather poor, though not exhausted, land. With 
the guano the yield is frequently doubled. Where 
this is the case it makes a very handsome profit 
on the manure. But it is only in special emer- 
gencies and where there is a deficiency of farm- 
yard manure, that guano is to be recommended. 
The like benefit will not accrue from its use the 
second year upon the same land. 

It is an excellent cleansing crop, where land 
has become foul with charlock, wild worm-wood, 
Canada thistles, and other weeds: It grows so 
rapidly that it gets the start of all other plants, 
and keeps it. It completely shades the ground. 
It is for this reason that it is so often sown upon 
swales, and brush pasture recently cleared, 
where there are many coarse clods. The roots 
and sods are kept moist by the shade, and de- 
composition goes on rapidly. It is well adapted 
to newly cleared lands full of vegetable matter. 

Buckwheat stands high among the plants to 
be turned in for manure. It matures so rapidly 
that two crops can be turned under in a season, 
ora crop of clover, and acrop of buckwheat fol- 
lowing. It does admirably well to precede a 
crop of rye. It may be sown any time before 
the first of this month, turned in the last of 
August, and the ryesown soon after. Itis claim- 
ed by those who have tried the experiment for 
several years, that a crop of rye may be taken 
from the land every year by this process, and 
the soil all the while improve. 

Two to four pecks are ample seed for an 
acre, the less quantity being used on rich land. 
For feeding, it is nearly equal to Indian corn. 
John Johnston, who is authority in fattening 
cattle, prefers a feed of one half buckwheat, to 
one wholly of corn, at the same price. It is 
used extensively for fattening poultry and swine, 
both whole, and ground with other grains. A 
very common provender in New-England is 
oats, corn and buckwheat mixed in equal parts 
and ground. This is mixed with potatoes for 
swine, and with hay for working horses. 
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Tobacco Cultivation—No. V. 

The tobacco fields have, by the first of July, es- 
caped the dahgers of infancy, and though many 
a plant has become a “ cast away,” or fallen in 
the field of conflict with worms, sun, and storms, 
the thinned ranks have been filled, and raw re- 
cruitsare making up for lost time. Hot-days with 
occasional showers; cause tobacco to “ growlike 
a weed.” There is little danger of dry weather 
injuring the crop, if the ground has been well 
prepared, and the surface is kept stirred so long 
as it is possible without tearing the leaves. Af- 
ter this, the thick leaves so shade the ground 
that it is kept moist. 

The hawk-moths or sphinges begin to fly in 
July, or perhaps earlier, but at this time are first 
particularly noticeable. The Sphinx Carolina, 
(the hornblower moth,) is the parent of the to- 
bacco worm. It is a very large moth which flies 
at dusk, seeking its food, which is honey, in va- 
rious flowers open at night—potato blossoms, 
wild evening primrose (@nothera), foxgloves, 
and other garden flowers, but particularly in the 
large funnel-shaped blossoms of the stramo- 
nium or Jamestown-weed, (Datura stramonium). 
This moth is as large and has somewhat the 
flight of a small bird, hovering about here and 
there—quick in its motions, not very shy, and 
resting before the flowers into which it thrusts 








its long thread-like proboscis, which in its flight 
is curled up like a watch spring. The moth is of 
an ash-gray color; fore-wings with blackish, 
wavy lines; hind-wings, whitish in the middle, 
with four black bands, the two central ones 
narrow and jagged; fringes spotted with white; 
five orange-colored spots on each side the abdo- 
men; the proboscis excessively long. The spread 
of the wings is often 5 inches. The more there 
are killed of these moths the fewer will be the 
worms in the field. The eggs are deposited near 
the edge of the leaf on the underside, and hatch 
in about a week. The apple-green larve feed 
very quietly on the under surface for some time, 
but finally become quite active and ravenous. 

Poisoning the Hornblowers.—The moth may be 
easily killed by watching near some of the flow- 
ers mentioned and striking them down. If the 
common fly poison of the shops, called “ cobalt,” 
(but really black arsenic, though the majority of 
druggists and other dealers do not know it,) be 
very finely pulverized, and two ounces be put 
into a half pint phial, and filled up with equal 
parts honey and water, after standing a few 
hours it makes a seductive and fatal beverage to 
the hornblowers. The best way to administer 
it is, by means of a little syringe, to drop half a 
dozen drops in each available flower of the stra- 
monium situated near the fields, and in case these 
are not abundant, in the blossoms of the other 
flowers mentioned. It is a good plan also to 
pick some stramonium flowers and place them, 
filled with the poisoned nectar, in the tobacco 
field at the time the moths are laying theireggs. 
In fact we think for bee-keepers the poisoning 
should be effected by putting the bait altogether 
in plucked flowers, which would wither before 
the bees fly much. Of course since the moths 
fly only in the dusk of the evening, the poison- 
ing must be done at that time. There are sey- 
eral cases reported of this poisoning being very 
successful, and we have therefore given the 
method in detail. 

A flock of young turkeys will make way with 
an immense number of worms, and without doing 
any special damage to the leaves, particularly if 
they visit the field in the early morning when 
most of the worms are under the lower leaves. 
It is nota very agreeable duty of the field hands 
to find and crush between the fingers as many 
of these worms as possible; but to this end the 
field must often be thoroughly searched through, 
investigation being made at every hoeing, and 
oftener, if necessary. When the plants grow 
too large to be hoed, and the large leaves form 
in the perfection of which the great value of the 
crop consists, vigilance must increase. Instead 
of crushing the worms, when they are abundant 
we advise bagging them, (each man having a 
pocket or bag at his side). It is less disgusting, 
and a supply of chicken-meat is thus obtained. 

Itisin August that the greatest labor, and 
care is necessary to prevent injury from the 
worms, and it is seldom necessary to “ top” the 
plants before the middle of the same month. In 
some very forward fields, however, the plants 
will be ready for topping by August Ist, This 
is done by breaking off the tops about 2 or 24 
feet high, according to the vigor of the plant. 
The object of this is to throw into the leaves 
that force which would otherwise be expended 
in producing seed. Branches will start from the 
axils of the leaves, and must be watched and 
removed continually. The plant should be top- 
ped before these “suckers” start, and higher 
or lower, according to the season, and the time 
left for maturing the leaves. This will form the 
subject of our next article on tobacco culture, 
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The Articles on Winter Wheat. 
ens 

The committee to whom was referred some 15 
essays or articles on the culture of Winter wheat, 
return two articles, and recommend a division of the 
premium. One is the soundest and best, but very 
brief; the other more in detail, but rather old fogy- 
ish, and both describe the practice rather of Eastern, 
than of Western or prairie farmers. The general 
principles of wheat culture depend upon the nature 
of the grain, and are invariable. The details of 
culture vary with the soil and the climate, the 
danger from insects, the demands of the market, 
the expense of labor, etc. Weare disappointed in 
not having received, in response to the liberal pre- 
miums offered, essays involving more thought and 
labor, and it may pertinently be asked: “ If neither 
of the articles are worthy of the prize, how can you 
justify a division of it?” We do not like to go be- 
hind the decision of acommittee, and besides, there 
are very many valuable and practical hints and di- 
rections in the articles, taken together. 

The necessity or great desirableness of under- 
draining is not sufficiently brought out. The nn- 
merous and explicit articles previously published 
in the Agrieulturist on this subject, find in this crop 
important application. The recommendation to 
provide surface drains, in the second article, was ac- 
companied by a long account of the surface drain- 
age of wheat fields, which we have thought it best 
to omit. Thorough underdraining with tiles, four 
feet deep and 2!4 rods apart, is doubtless the best pre- 
liminary preparation a wheat field can have, unless 
it be drained by nature, and gravel beds, to such an 
extent as to render further drainage unneeded. 
Stone-drains, brush-drains, wood-drains, are each ad- 
visable under certain circumstances; and in the 
stoneless s»ils of the West, mole-draining by sim- 
ply passirnga “ mole” or “mole plow” through the 
ground at adepth of 20 to 30 inches, is found of 
great service, affording a means of draining the 
prairies ata cost of 8 to 10 cents per rod, in a man- 
ner which will last for several years. 

There can be no doubt that culling heads for one’s 
own seed is exceedingly advantageous. This is 
done by letting the best part of the field stand to 
get very nearly or quite ripe, and then going into 
it and plucking the largest and longest heads, sep- 
arating the shrunken grain after it is thrashed or 
rubbed out. It will pay, and where wheat is drilled 
may very easily be done. This process should be 
followed up for several years in order to secure the 
best results—planting culled seed grown from 
culled seed. The wheat is an improvable plant, 
perhaps the most so of all our cereals. In this 
way, new varieties may be originated, with plumper 
grain, giving alarger yield to the acre, and more 
flour to the bushel. This process pays well in Eng- 
land, in the higher price such improved wheat brings 
for seed—frequently three times the price of mil- 
ler’s wheat. 

In regard to drilling, our farmers shrink from it 
on account of the cost of the drill, Necessity or 
supposed necessity influences a feeling of prefer- 
ence ; and so indiscriminate broadcast sowing finds 
advocates. There is no doubt in the minds of most 
who can afford to use one, that the grain drill very 
soon pays for itself. The principles upon which it 
operates apply to all soils, and the results of its use 
are very uniformly advantageons. 

The use of the reaping machine is gaining adyo- 
cates very rapidly, as machines come to be more 
conveniently managed. It is true that lusty cradlers 
will lay down an acre of wheat.in a very short time, 
with less waste from shelling if the grain be too 
ripe—and onsmall farms, or in small fields, with less 
expense; but when the fields are extensive, the grain 
ina proper state and the reaper a good one, the 
comparison of the relative convenience and expense 
will be in favor of the machine. The same is true 
in regard to thrashing ;—either unskilled hands, a 
poor machine, or a small quantity of grain to be 
thrashed, will be a reason why thrashing by the 
flail would be preferred. Grain caps were comment- 
ed upon in the June Agriculturist ; we believe in 
them, and though not so much needed for grain as 








for hay, they will turn rain perfectly, and may save 
the entire crop from sprouting. 

The great want, perhaps, in wheat-growing,. es- 
pecially in the older States, is the conviction that 
the thing can be made to pay. Assoon as our farm- 
ers can see this, they will learn how to doit. This 
conviction is growing, we haye no doubt, in many 
of the districts where wheat had been abandoned 
foratime. It is no wonder that the crop failed so 
generally in New-England, for it certainly requires 
more skill, if not more manure, than ‘most other 
crops. It went out more from lack of manure, 
than from the multitude of its enemies, though we 
would by no means underrate the latter. A farmer 
sowed without manure upon poor land, and got a 
poor crop, as he deserved to. The trouble was in 
the man, notin the plant. A few farmers who were 
willing to do justice to the plant, have never ceased 
to get a paying crop. Gov. Colby, of New-Hamp- 
shire, boasts that neither he nor his fathers ever 
bought a barrel of flour. 
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Cultivation of Winter Wheat. 
BY J. HOLMES, CHITTENDEN CO., VT. 
Bc” ee 

Wheat, one of the greatest staples of the country, 
if rightly managed may be made one of the most 
profitable of our cereals, upon almost any soil. 
Twenty years’ experience has demonstrated to me 
that we hardly need fail of success, if the following 
mode of proceeding be strictly followed. 

SELECTION OF SEED. 

Select none but the best seed of bearded wheat. 
The White chaff is preferable, it being worth some 
ten cents more per bushel in Eastern markets. Pre- 
pare a strong brine—do not depend upon old heef 
or pork brine, and wash as long as_ any filth or im- 
mature grain rises to the surface, By this process 
we shall expel fromtwo to three quarts of foul seed 
and shrunken grain per bushel, from what would 
be called an “extra” article. Seed prepared in this 
manner will send up none but the most hardy and 
vigorous plants, consequently will be less liable to 
winter-kill; and as like produces like, we may look 
for an article in the increase equal if not superior 
to that which was sown. Add three quarts of dry, 
fresh-slacked lime to every bushel of wheat; mix 
up thoroughly two days, or two weeks, previous to 
sowing. This is important—neglect the lime and nine 
times out of ten you will have more or less smut, 
which will depreciate the value of the wheat. 

PREPARATION OF GROUND, SEEDING, ETC. 

The ground, if rich and strong enough, may be 
sown after peas, otherwise, after summer fallow. 
In either case, manure on the surface, and plow or 
drag in with the wheat. I prefer to use about. fif- 
teen loads to the acre thus prepared; then, after 
sowing thinly, to plow it in. The seed, by coming 
in immediate contact with the manure, receives a 
thrifty and vigorous start, which it otherwise would 
not attain. This I think is highly important to in- 
sure success. I have never used the drill, but inits 
stead Ide’s cultivator which answers a good purpose. 
If you harrow in the seed, in no case roll after- 
wards, as the inequalities of the surface will prevent 
the snow from blowing off, and the plants will be less 
liable to be affected by frost. But if covered witha 
drill or cultivator this precaution is unnecessary, 
the seed being so much deeper, and the roots less 
exposed. When the ground is settled in Spring, go 
over with a heavy roller; it covers many exposed 
roots and often adds five to seven bushels per acre. 

Have the ground well pulverised previons to sow- 
ing; it is useless to sow on lumpy and badly prepared 
soil. In case there is no manure to be had, cover the 
surface immediately after sowing and before the 
wheat starts, with a light layer of straw; the 
wheat in a short time will come through, and pre- 
vent it from blowing off. The straw will act as a 
mulch, and the ground being shaded will retain the 
moisture ; andif the soil is not very poor you may 
expect agood paying crop. Two and-a-half bushels 
salt per acre tends to prevent rust, makes the straw 
strong and bright, and gives the young wheat a dark 





color. Tfany one doubts the ‘truth ‘of this state- 
ment, I hope he will make the experiment, and my 
word for it, he will at once adopt the practice. I 
know of no better mode to prevent the ravages of 
the midge than carly sowing, and. even this some- 
times fails. The last week in August, or the first in 
September, I would prefer, but this depends upon 
circumstances ; ifthe weather is dry and hot, I would 
rather wait until October. Some years. since I 
made an experiment to test early and late sowing. 
One piece was sowed the last week in August ; one 
the last week in September, and one the middle of 
October, on the same kind of soil and treated in 
every respect alike. There was no difference in the 
time of ripening or in the quality of the grain, but 
the earliest sowed produced the longest heads, con- 
sequently yielded more per acre. 

I do not sow plaster on wheat, as it tends to rust, 
and increases the bulk of straw but not of grain. 
HARVESTING, 

Cut wheat as soon as the straw presengs a golder 
appearance below the head to the first joint. The 
grain will be somewhat soft, but there need he no 
fear of shrinkage; it will produce more and better 
flour per bushel than if let stand until it becomes 
thoroughly dry. Bind in small sheaves; put them 
in a stook capped with two sheaves securely bound 
on. Put up in this manner wheat willstand through 
along spell of wet weather without any fear of 
growing. If possible thrash with a machine as itis 
drawn to the barn ; it will save once handling and 
it may then at once be secured from all kinds of 
vermin and will be free from filth, which will en- 
hance its value. Of course if the above directions 
are followed, your wheat will be of such a superior 
quality that it will be marketed at your own door 
for seed, which will save the expense of transpor 
tation, and will command fifty cents more per bush- 
el than an ordinary article, and in proof of theabove 
theory I will give you the result of two. fields 
treated as I have prescribed. From one acre and 
four rods, forty three and one half bushels, sold for 
seed at two dollars per bushel. On the other field 
I sowed fourteen and one half bushels, and harvestf- 
ed three hundred and fifteen bushels. 
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Cultivation of Winter Wheat. 


BY JOHN 8S, GESNER, CANADA WEST, 
ae 

The writer’s experience in the cultivation of win- 
ter wheat extends over sixteen years upon loamy 
clay, and four years upon sandy land. I shall give 
it just as I would éalk it. 

DRAINAGE. 

It is absolutely necessary to ensure a good crop 
that the land be thoroughly drained—underdraining, 
if done properly, is without doubt the best; but 
open or surface draining is the most common, and 
is that upon which my experience has been formed. 
I think that afield can not be too well drained, 
not only after it is sown, but previously—and that 
extra labor in clearing out and keeping clear every 
ditch, and digging large outlets, is amply rewarded 
by the extra yield. 

sor. 

A loamy clay I consider the best for wheat. I 
would prefer four or five inches of loam, with clay 
subsoil. This I always summer fallow—plow in 
May, deep as I can, putting on two teams if one 
will not turn it deep enough, harrow well, cross 
plow in June, in July cultivate with a two horse 
cultivator or scrabbler. The latter part of August 
manure well, and immediately plow again in 11-foot 
ridges, cutting narrow, deep furrows. 

If the soil be light and sandy I would summer- 
fallow only in case of a new or weedy piece of land, 
which I intended to seed down. My way is to turn 
under a good crop of clover about the middle of 
June. The clover may be fed off until nearly the 
first of June, at which time sow about 2 bushels of 
gypsum (plaster) peracre. This will give the clover 
a good growth, and will be of service to the com- 
ing wheat. Plow in the clover deeply; a piece of 
chain about 3 feet long fastened to the coulter ot 
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the plow so as to drag in the-furrow, will be found 
of service in helping to turn under the clover. Ma- 
nure well, and use the two-horse cultivator thor- 
oughly about the last of August, and you have a 
good seed-bed, 

VARIETIES. 

My favorite kind of wheat ‘is a bearded variety, 
known as the “Kentucky White,” or ‘*Hutchin- 
son’s.” I knew that bald varieties, suchas “Blue 
Stem,” “Soule’s ” and “ White Flint” will, if not 
damaged by insects or rust, yield the most per aere, 
but owing to the midge (see Insects), I much prefer 
bearded varieties. Take the earliest, best and clean- 
ert wheat you can get for seed. Depend upon. it, 
dirty seed will bring a dirty crop--I don’t believe 
that wheat will turn to chess, 

If any thing shouid prevent early sowing, I would 
then sow “ Mediterranean,” because it will mature 
here quieker than any other variety, which is quite 
an item in late sowing. Treatment of seed is the 
same upon either clayey or sandy soils, 

TIME OF SOWING. 


The last week in August and first week in Sep- 
tember [ have found the best time for sowing. In 
this section sowing later is useless, unless you sow 
“Mediterranean.” Should the weather be very 
growing, and the wheat getting too much top to 
stand the deep snows, turn on your stock-and feed 
it off. There is no danger in pasturing wheat mod- 
erately, if your land is well drained. In; fact, I 
think it does it good by enriching the soil, The 
plants should not be nipped close to the ground— 
but moderately pastured, so as _to reduce the tops 
of the plants to enable them to winter safely. 

MODE OF SOWING. 


Tsow “broadeast,”and use a half bushel measure 
to sow out of. Take a strap,’pass it through one of 
the handles of the measure, (or a hole made for the 
purpose), and unite the two ends so that when it 
coes over the neck the measure Will be-convenient 
to dip the right hand into. You can thus always 
know exactly how much seed you are using per 
acre. Ona ridge 11 feet wide, Igo and return upon 
the same ridge... Place the seed in bags in the most 
convenient places upon the field. A little practice 
will enable any person to sow quickly and evenly. 

QUALITY OF SEED, ETC. 

[have found 1! bushels per acre enough, when 
sown early; if sown late (Mediterranean) I would 
sow two bushels per acre. I have tried brining the 
seed, liming it, and various highly recommended 
decoctions, but never realized any benefit from their 
use. Sow good clean seed, and it need only to be 
well covered with goodearth, Dibbling and drilling 
in the seed does very well when only a small quan- 
tity is sown, and you wish to obtain. as much from 
the amount of seed sown as possible; but’ when 
much ground is sown I decidedly prefer broadcast 
sowing, notwithstanding a larger amount of seed 
is used. Dyilling in wheat, and then hoeing it after- 
wards, does exceedingly well in theory, but does not 
succeed so wellin practice; every thing must be 
done nearly right to enable you to hoe without 
hoeing up your wheat. In fact, when the wheat 
crop is the main crop of the farm, and much has to 
depend upon hired labor, the simpler and the 
stronger the working implements are, the better. 
We raise wheat to pay, and if we do not raise as 
mich peracre, if the profit is more, the better for us. 

HARROWING AND ROLLING. 


After sowing, harrow thoroughly—you can not 
harrow too much,—and put on a good heavy roller, 
The land is then ready for farrowing for surface 
draining. Ihave found it a good plan to roll 
wheat also in the Spring, as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground—partieularly upon land that the 
frost has hoven much. It presses.many roots into 
the ground, which would otherwise be killed by the 
sun. _L have also found it a good plan upon a piece 
ot wheat which has suffered much from the action 
of Jack Frost, but has clumps of wheat still left, to 
run over it twice in the Spring with a light harrow, 
and then roll witha heavyroller. It divides the 
remaining roots, and although heard looking at first, 
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the growing crop will soon astonish you’ with a 
change for the better. Ido not believe in sowing 
“plaster” inthe Spring upon wheat. Plastershould 
be used, if at, all, wpon the crop which precedes the 
wheat. If I thought my land was not rich enough 
in the Spring, I would top-dress with either stable 
manure or guano; but I prefer to have the land 
rich enough before the wheat is sown. 


HARVESTING. 


Talways Jet wheat intended for seed get dead ripe ; 
the rest I would commence cutting before the grain 
is quite hard. If too green, it makes dirty and 
heavy work ; but when you havea good deal to cut, 
you had better cut some of ita little green, than 
lose by its getting too ripe. Bearded varieties al- 
ways-shell very much when dead ripe. If care is 
used, however, in handling, not so much is lost by 
shelling as one would at first suppose. When wheat 
ripens fromthe head downwards you can cut very 
green without danger of shrinking. I do not, like 
some wheat-growers, say that wheat is better and 
plumper cutgreen, for it is my belief that every 
crop shonld come to maturity before harvesting. 

Never bind too large. Have the sheaves of mod- 
erate and uniform size... Rake thoroughly, as it is 
very easy to leave enough to pay for cutting and 
binding upon the ground. In setting up or shocking 
I always set 10 or 12 sheaves together in a row, 5 or 
6 on each side ; I never.cap my shocks. If careful- 
ly set up, they will stand; and in case of rain, will 
dry quicker without caps. We often have what is 
here called catching weather—and often grain is 
damaged. It is therefore the safest to house or 
stack as soon as the grain is fit. 


7 THRASHING, CLEANING AND MARKETING, Y 


/ Now that horse power thrashing machines are so 
easily obtained, the old-fashioned way of thrashing 
with the “ flail,” or with horses upon a large figor, 
is mostly done away with, and the new-fashioned 
machines area great advantage to the farmer. I 
think, however, that wheat for seed is better if 
thrashed with the flail, and would always prefer it 
to that thrashed with a cylinder at great speed, 
which I believe injures many of the grains ; perhaps 
not enough to prevent their growing, but enough 
to prevent the plant from being as hardy as though 
the grain were perfectly sound. “It is a farmer's. 


“Waty to clean not only his wheat for seedand bread, 


but every bushel he sells, thoroughly. On account 
of the carelessness of too many farmers in this re- 
spect, our market for wheat is injured very much. 
In marketing, as a general rule for at least this sec- 
tion of the country, it is better to sell in the Fall; 
you save all that would be lost during the Winter 
by mice, rats, etc., and have the use of the proceeds 
sooner. Much, however, depends upon cireum- 
stances, anda man must use his judgment in the 
matter; for it often happens that wheat is low in 
the Fall, with every prospect of being much higher 
in the Spring. In such ease hold on to the grain ; 
but ifa good price is offered in the-Fall, sell it. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS, RUST, ETC. 


Under this head I shall be very brief, for learned 
men have written much upon the subject, which 
every farmer ought to read. To those who have 
not, I would say, by all means read the. works of 
Dr. Fitch, of New-York, upon the insects injurious 
to vegetation. The wheat fly or “midge” does a 
great deal of damage to late-sown wheat, and.is 
much worse upon bald, than upon bearded varieties. 
For this reason I always sow bearded varieties. In 
my opinion the only remedy for the midge is—to 
drain well—manure well, sow early, and sow an early 
kind of hardy, bearded wheat. In every case where 
I have done this, I have escaped the ravages of the 
“midge,’—while my neighbors who have. done 
otherwise have suffered very much. I. examined 
this season a field sown very late with “ Mediterra- 
nean,” the seed of which was mixed with “ old red- 
chaff” (bald). . Every head of the bald was com- 
pletely destroyed by the midge, while the bearded 
was but little injured; and I firmly believe that in 
sowing late, mixing in a portion of bald wheat sécd 
would preserve the bearded ‘variety from: the 
“midge.” Ifthe wolf (or grain weevil) attacks the 


wheat, (which it seldom does here, to any extent,) 
I would thrash out as soon as possible, If any in- 
sects survive thethrashing cylinder, I would spread 
out the grain to the sun, when they-will all vanish. 
The wire worm is the curse of wheat-growing 
here. -As yet Ethink no certain remedy for this 
pest has been found. . The best remedy I have tried) 
is frequent plowing and harrowing, both in Spring 
and Fall, disturbing them as much'as possible, nev- 
er allowing a field to remain too long insod, Old 
pastures or Tyeadows are complete nurseries” for 
wire worms. But above all things, cultivate an in- 
timacy with birds. Not only wire worms anit 
“midge,” but all kinds of insects injurious to the 
farmer, are destroyed in countless numbers by the 
birds ; and until we encourage in every practicable | 
way the presence of birds, we may expect to suffer. 
I believerust, like mildew, is caused by exhalations 
which arise. from the ground, with damp fogs, and 
stimulate theigrewth of the plant to such an extent 
as to cause the rust-to appear; and I further “be- 
lieve that thorough draining, good cultivation, with 
the use of hardy varieties, early sown, are the best 
preventives. Where lands are rich in ammonia, 
the straw will be ranker and much later. Ishonld 
in such cases sow about two*bushels of salt per 
acre just before any danger of rust. o 
In conclusion I would say that I consider 35 bush- 
els per acre a fair crop. If every thing is right, 
more per acre will grow; and I have no doubt that 
the day isnot far distant when, wheat-growing hay- 
ing become more of a science, 50 and 60 bushels 
per acre will be called an average crop. There is 
one thing I am convinced of, and that is, that in 
spite of all known injurious insects, wheat can, un- 
der proper management, be grown to pay the farm- 
er, and pay well, too. I think the onslaught of the 
inseet tribe upon the wheat will result in good, by 
bringing about a much better system of farming, 
which otherwise would never have been attained. 
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Farming in Iowa. 

Raising Wheat and Corn—Shelter for Stock, ete. 

re 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Our best wheat is. raised on. prairie @d, turned 
over the previous Summer. ‘The firstseason of my 
farming in this section, I sowed 20 acres of Spring 
wheat on prairie sod, which had been turned over in 
June of the previous year, and corn dropped in every 
third furrow. It was harrowed well, at the time 
of sowing, withont cross plowing. I never hada 
finer piece of wheat. The next Spring I cut the 
corn stalks from 12 acres, raked them up and burned 
them. On part of this I sewed wheat without 
plowing, and part was plowed before sowing. I had 
much the. best wheat on the unplowed portion. 
We do not use any manure, the svil being sufficient- 
ly rich without it, but the time will probably come 
when manure will be valuable. 

Most of our corn is plaited on freshly tarned 
prairie sod, dropping from two to four kernels in 
the crevice hetween ‘every third furrow, and stamp- 
ing it in with’ the heel. .We sometimes raise as 
much as 50 bushels per acre in this way, and the 
ground is in good condition for Spring wheat. 

Much of the stock inthis. country is still wintered 
without shelter of any kind, I hada stable for my 
horses, the first winter of my coming here, but 
nothing for any other stock. The winter was very 
severe and [ resolved to have a shelter before anoth- 
er winter. Going to the timber, I cut and split 
strong oak stakes for posts, 8 feet long. These 
were set in a ditch 2 feet deep, 6 inches apart, and 
a plank spiked to each stake on top, the earth be- 
ing filled. in ‘firmly about the bottom. Ten fect 
south of these I set another row of posts, 10 feet 
apart, and fastened cross timbers on the top of each 
one, running to the plank on the stakes. Rails 
were laid on these timbers, and when we thrashed 
our wheat in Autumn, the straw was used for a roof, 
topping off with prairie hay. Rude as this is, it 
forms a 66d shade in Summer and a shelter in 
Winter. T have seen unprotected ‘cattle snowed in 
so that only their headswere visible, 

Mahaska Co., Iowa. 





W. Ginmour, 




















THE WATERING PLACE—From a Parsrixe 


Runnigg water is always fashionable with the 
cows an@all grazing animals. See old brindle 
slaking her thirst, and the calf about to plunge 
in after her, though he is innocent of all other 
beverages than his mother’s milk, and reckless 
of the feeble persuasive behind him. The quad- 
ruped has manifestly two feet too many for the 
young biped tugging at the halter. The clear 
stream is more frequently visited and more en- 
joyed by the herd, than the most popular water- 
ing place by the lords of creation. It is much 
more essential to their health and thrift. 

A very large portion of our Northern States 
is clearly indicated by nature as a grazing re- 
gion. We have clear running streams, often fed 
by cool springs running through green pastures, 
and the herdsman has hardly to lift his hand to 
get an income from his fields. He may turn in 
his cattle in Spring, and take them out in Au- 
tumn or before, with a large addition to their 
weight ready for the butcher. But where fields 
are near the farm-house, it doubtless pays better 
to keep a dairy, and to look for the income in 
the shape of milk, butter, cheese and veal. In 
this case it is still more important that the water 
should be clearand pure. Water affects the taste 
of milk much sooner than the flesh of animals. 
As a rule, where there are swift running streams 
nothing more is to be desired for a watering 
place. There can be no stagnant water, and all 
impurities are immediately carried off. But it 
frequently happens in small pastures and upon 
level land, that there is no brook, while in ad- 
joining fields there are springs upon elevated 
ground. In such cases it is not a very expensive 
job to bring in water with a lead pipe, or bored 
Jogs, delivering it in a wooden trough. This is 
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much better than to dig a hole in the ground, and 
puddle the bottom with clay. In such drinking 
holes the water hecomes stagnant, and is made 
foul with the droppings of cattle. Ifthe trough 
is raised a little above the ground, they can only 
get their noses into it, and the flow of water, 
though small, is as sweet and pure as the largest 
stream. The next best artificial contrivance is 
the hydraulic ram, by which we may raise 
water to any desired hight, and supply reser- 
voirs, of large or small capacity. But to work 
the ram we must have a running stream of con- 
siderable size. This is more frequently used to 
furnish yards and houses than pastures. If the 
choice is between a well and one of these pud- 
dled holes, by all means dig a well. 

mG 

The Family Cow. 
oer ae 

It is of the pet Alderney or Devon, kept by 
the villager, that we speak. The prime object 
is to get milk enough for the family, with a large 
dash of cream for the berries, and to be frozen 
in that cheap Summer luxury—ice cream. She 
is the sole occupant of the stable, daily carded 
and brushed by Patrick, the admired of the mas- 
ter, and half idolized by the group of children 
who watch the milking process at morning and 
evening with longing eyes, and learn that milk 
does not come from pumps. The owner was 
not brought up on the farm, does not know 
good milk, and wants the most of it that can be 
got out of a single animal at a fair price. 

There is not much difficulty in getting a fair 
supply of milk, say twenty quarts or more daily 
from a single cow in the month of June, when 
the pasture is in its glory The quality may be 














BY Rosa BONHEUR. 


improved somewhat by extra feed, even when 
the grass is most flush. The difficulty lies in 
meeting the wants of the family when the feed 
begins to fail in the latter part of Summer. 
A good cow is indispensable—one that will 
give not less than fifteen quarts of milk daily in 
flush feed, and soon after calving. Careful at- 
tention, embracing gentle treatment, regular 
feeding and milking, carding, ete., is another 
requisite. But with all these things she must 
have extra feed when the grass diminishes, Suc- 
culent food, corn stalks, millet, mown grass 
fresh from the meadow, are all very desirable 
if they can be had. If we must fall back upon 
meal, there is nothing perhaps quite equal to 
cotton-seed meal to start the milk, at the same 
price. The cow will probably not like it at first, 
but if it be mixed with Indian meal, or if it be 
scattered upon the fresh-cut grass she will soon 
learn to eat it. Many milkmen use one or two 
quarts a day, with great advantage. The ma- 
nure made from it is very valuable, and is said 
by some to be worth the first cost of the meal. 
Linseed oil cake is another excellent feed for 
milch cows used for this purpose and for fatten- 
ing, much more extensively in England than 
with us. This also adds greatly to the value of 
the manure heap. If these are not accessible, 
use Indian meal, which is within reach of all. 
All these varieties of meal will add as much or 
more to the quality, asto the quantity of the 
milk. Ifit be an object to make butter for the 
family, it will pay to use meal very freely. If, 
however, we wish to preserve the cow for breed- 
ing and raising her calves, she should not be 
made too fat. There is little danger, if she have 





full supplies of succulent food with the meal, 
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Staking up Trees. 
—_o—- 

We need not argue the importance of proper- 
ly tying up young trees, especially such as are 
exposed to winds, or to be 
jostled by passing men or 
cattle. It is undesirable 
to bind a tree directly to a 
stake, because it rubs and 
chafes against it as it is oe 
swayed by the wind. A wt 
tight band is not good, be- 
cause as the tree grows 
the trunk enlarges, and 
the band is drawn too 
tight. The plan shown in 
fig. 1, overcomes these dif- 
ficulties entirely, and. af- 
fords, besides, very good 
protection against ani- 
mals. Two stakes are 
driven near the tree, and | 
a band of canvass, oil- ¢ | 
cloth, or leather is passed oN 
from each about the stem. =SaWAecgaed lama, 
The winds may sway it Sei aiceaeeae 
back and forth a little in esas 
every direction, unless the Fig. 1. 
bands are too tight, and the trunk may grow a 
great deal, while the only effect produced will 
be that the stakes will be drawn a little nearer 
together. Fig. 2 illus- 
trates another plan 
not so good for tall 
stemmed trees, but 
better for short ones 
perhaps—although 
equally applicable to 
any. A band of straw 
is passed about the 
trunk, the ends twist- 
ed together for a foot 
or so, and then bound 
about a stake set 12 to 
14 inches off. The 
stake must be set in 
the direction toward 
the prevalent high 
winds, and the stiff 
straw twist prevents 
much motion, even 
toward the stake. 
- “Ag the twig is bent, 
aa, so the tree’s inclined,” 
Fig. 2. is an old saw, but one 
which never needs re-setting, however much the 
trees may. The worst eye-sore a thrifty farmer 
can have on his farm is a lopped down tree. 

—_——s— Oe oe 


When and How to Bud. 

















Budding, we need hardly say, is the process 
of removing a bud from one variety of tree or 
plant, and inserting it in another. The object in 
budding is the same as in grafting, viz: to prop- 
agate a desirable sort of tree. The cion used 
in grafting is only a development of the bud 
used in budding. Fruit can generally be got by 
grafting sooner than by budding. But when a 
variety is very scarce, we can by budding get 
new limbs from single eyes; whereas, in graft- 
ing we have to use several eyes. The stone 
fruits exudeso much gum in the Spring in north- 
ern climates, that it is hard to make grafts 
take. In all kinds of fruit, where grafting has 
failed or been neglected in the Spring, budding 
may be resorted to in the Summer, 





The ordinary season for this work is from the 
first of July to the middle of August. But-a 
more accurate criterion is the state-of the buds 
and the bark. The shoot from which the buds 
are taken, must be of the current 
year’s growth, and must be mature, 
This maturity will be shown by the 
forming of buds at the axils of the 
leaves, and of the terminal bud. 
The best buds for working will be 
found along the middle of the shoot. 
Many circumstances affect the con- 
dition of the buds and bark, and 
those sorts which come earliest into 
condition for budding must be first 
attended to, and of course others 
in succession. On some 
stocks and in some soils 
plums mature first, in others 
pears. Cherries may often 
be budded on Mahaleb 
stocks. as late as Oct. 1st. 

The bark must be in a con- Fig. 2. 
dition to lift easily from the 

wood, and there must be sap enough 
between the two to feed the young 
bud, and to help form a union with 
it. There must, also, be a certain 
degree of affinity between the bud 
and the stock. The pear, quince, 
apple, crab, and mountain ash, be- 
longing to the same family, may be 
budded or grafted on each other. 
So with the apricot, plum, nectarine 
and peach. Currants and gooseber- 
ries may be worked on each other, 
and one sort of cherry on another. 
The practical operation of budding 
is simple, The method most com- 
monly followed in this country is called Shield 
Budding, and is as follows: Having cut a cion 
containing the desired buds, (fig. 1,) choose a 
smooth, young stem, for the operation; and, if 
possible, let the insertion be made on the north 
side of it. With a sharp, thin-bladed knife, cut 
a slit through the bark about an inch to an inch 
and a half long, and with a cross-cut at the 
top, the whole shaped like the letter T, (fig. 3.) 
Then, from your cion, slice out a good bud with 
a little of the bark and wood attached, as in 
fig. 2. Now, with the other end of your bud- 
ding knife, (if you use the common one), raise 
the bark of the stock, and slip the bud into the 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

slit, and press it down to the bottom of the cut, 
leaving it so as to look like fig. 4. Be careful 
not to bruise the bud or the adjoining lips of the 
bark. Finish the work by tying down the bud 
and bark with bass-matting or soft woolen-yarn, 
Let the whole wound be well covered, so as to 
exclude air and moisture except from the point 
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of the bud (fig. 5.) This whole operation should 
be done quickly. If the bud is long exposed, it 
dries, and is less likely to grow. A round min- 
ute is full long enough for the operation. A 
smart budder will insert and tie'600 to 1000 buds 
in a day, and if he has boys to tie after him, 
2000 to 8000. It must be done expertly, too. It 
the bud has any torn and ragged edges, or if the 
wood under the slit is bruised with the knife, 
expect a failure. Where one has but a few buds 
to insert, he should choose a cloudy day, or the 
moist hours of morning and evening. 
After-Treatment.—In a fortnight after the in- 
sertion, examine the buds to see whether they 
have “taken.” This will be shown by their 
plumpness and freshness. The bandages should 
then be loosened a little, to allow room for ex- 
pansion of stock and bud. Early the following 
Spring, cut off the stock with a sloping cut two 
or three inches above the bud. The bud will 
then push with much vigor. 
eee 


The Best Budding Knife. 
pa 

The common budding knife, having a long 
flat ivory handle for lifting the bark after the 
cut is made in the stock, is very inconvenient in 
rapid work, as it reqifres turning end for end at 
every operation. The knife, 
of which we give a full-size il- 
lustration, is far better, the 
blade answering the double 
purpose of cutting the slit, 
and lifting the bark, and the 
whole knife being no larger 
than can. be ‘conveniently 
grasped in the hand when 
open, the thumb resting upon 
the blade. The cutting part 
extends half around the end, 
and two-thirds of the length 
of the blade. That part of 
the end not sharp, is smooth 
and rounded, so that after the 
cut is made, this part may be 
slipped up under the bark on 
one side of the slit, and down 
on the other, just enough to 
start it. The cross-cut being 
made first, the other opera- 
tions follow in very rapid suc- 
cession. The buds having 
been cut from the stick, are 
held, half a dozen at a time, 
between the lips, and in a 
shorter time than we can de- 
scribe it, may be inserted in 
the stocks. This knife is in 
common use in some of the 
nurseries about New-York. 
Our attention was first called 
to it by Mr. A. 8. Fuller, of 
Brooklyn, who has been ac- 
tive in introducing it. We 
know of no place where it 
can be bought, but any cutler 
will insert such a blade in a 
common handle. The danger 
of bruising the young wood by the knife is very 
slight, for if the bark parts freely it is only 
necessary to start it by a slight lateral pressure, 
first on one side and then on the other, toward 
the top of the slit ; the bark will be lifted enough 
to let the bud slip in, which, as it is slid down 
into its place, loosens the bark still more, if 
necessary. It is a good plan to polish the blunt 
edge of the blade used for lifting the bark. 
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Hogs in the Apple Orchard. 


Nobody sends such apples to market as my 
neighbor John Jacobs. He always has apples 
to sell and gets the highest price. Folks prefer 
fair, large apples; and such are always packed in 
Jacobs’ barrels. You might search them with a 
candle and not find a knotty fruit or a worm 
hole. Such Rhode Island Greenings and Rox- 
bury Russets I have never met with in the old 
States, They are as handsome as any thing in 
the virgin soils of the west. 

I was going by Jacobs’ orchard last Summer, 
and I had the guriosity to call and examine for 
myself. Says I, “Neighbor, what is there in your 
soil that makes such smooth, large apples? They 
area third bigger than any thing T can get, and 
my trees look as well as yours.” 

“The secret is not in the soil,” John replied, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “but .on it. Do you 
see those grunters there? My pork brings me 
fifty cents A pound,—eight in flesh, and the bal- 
ance in fruit. I began to pasture my orchard 
ten years ago with hogs, and since that time I 
have had no trouble with wormy fruit. Apples, 
as a general thing, don’t fall from the tree unless 
something is the matter with them, The apple- 
worm and curculio lay their eggs in the fruit, 
and the apples drop early. The pigs devour 
the apples, and by September every unsound ap- 
ple is gone and I have nothing but fair fruit left. 
The crop of insects for the next year is destroy- 
ed by the pigs. They root around under the 
trees, keep the soil loose, manure the land some, 
and work over what manure I spread. The ap- 
ples help the pigs, and the pigs help the apples.” 

I saw John’s secret at once, and have profited 
by it. I never had so few insects as this spring, 
and I give the pigs credit for it. In turning the 
orchard into a pasture put in pigs,—not land- 
pikes with snouts like levers. You might lose 
trees as wellas insects in that case. But well bred 
ynimals, with judicious snouts, will root in a sub- 
dued and christian-like manner. JONATITAN. 
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Perfect Trees. 
Le 

These are almost as rare as perfect men. In 
the forest, all trees are crowded together, mak- 
ine only tall, naked trunks with heavy tops, On 
the outskirts of the woods they are one-sided. 
In the open fields the case is often different. 
Here we oceasionally see a tree which has had 
a chance to grow from the first as its nature de- 
manded. Perhaps itisanelm. Its stately trunk 
rises aloft, braced up as it were by buttresses ; 
then it divides into columns, spreading upward 
and outward on every side, and at the extremi- 
ties, bending over and hanging down its grace- 
ful swaying branches—a perfect canopy of verd- 
ure, So the maple, beech, linden, and ash, oc- 
casionally present specimens of perfect develop- 
ment. And how pleasing is the sight, in contrast 
with the tall, lank, one-sided trees so common! 

Perfect evergreens are still more rare. And 
this, because their perfection requires a uniform 
development of branches from the top to the 
ground. This, of course, is never seen in the 
woods, nor yet in the open fields, because stroll- 
ine cattle and the farmer's ax forbid the growth 
of limbs within six or eight feet of the ground. 
We would by no means ‘criticise harshly those 
which we do see, incomplete as they are. The 
contrast, on the wooded hills, of pine and fir 
with the lighter foliage of other trees is pleas- 
ing at all seasons, and never more so than in 


Autumn. But in the sense we are now consid- 
ering, they are quite defective. Here and there, 
in the show-grounds of a commercial nursery, or 
in the lawns of fine country places, we see what 
approaches perfection. The tree is a complete 
pyramid. Its lower branches are the longest, 
and they lie, for the most part, on the smooth 
grass. From these up to the very apex, the 
limbs shoot out on either side, according to their 
own laws, swaying about at their own sweet 
will, a luxuriant mass of verdure. No two 
species or varieties of conifers are precisely 
alike; so there is. no danger cf monotony, even 
if all are allowed to grow in this way. 

A tree so developed, whether deciduous or 
evergreen, is a pleasant sight. It seems to be 





answering the end for which it was created. It 
seems really to enjoy itself; whereas, a one- 
sided, dismembered tree awakens a painful sym- 
pathy. You feel as if the poor thing were only 
half a tree, and were suffering from hard usage, 
and might about as well be hewn down and cast 
into the fire. Nearly all our village and city 
front yards, and our cemetery lots, furnish sad 
illustrations of our subject. Now we desire, in 
our humble way, to inspire a better taste. The 
farmer and land proprietor should take special 
pains to save the fine trees which they chance 
to possess. In selecting young trees for plant- 
ing, care should be taken to choose only well- 
shaped, vigorous specimens. . Nurserymen 
should not crowd their stock into close rows, 
thus spoiling the symmetry of their trees; and 
if they do, planters should refuse to buy them. 
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Summer Pruning. 
— oe 

Now is the time to attend to this work. Yet 
it can hardly be called “work,” for it consists 
chiefly in pinching off the ends of growing 
shoots, and can be done mostly with thumb and 
finger. Mr. Barry aptly styles it “anticipated 
pruning.” Surely, it is better to prevent the 
growing of a limb in a wrong place, than first to 
allow it to grow all summer, and then cut it off; 
for in the latter case, there is both a loss of time 
and a waste of the tree’s forces. By preventing 
the growth in one direction, we send its strength 
into another channel. We accomplish results 
in one year, which it would otherwise have 
taken two years to effect. 

Here is a pear tree, on which the limbs seem 
perversely inclined to push out unduly on one 
side. Letus head them off at once, and en- 
courage the development of buds and wood on 
the other side. We wish to train our pear trees 
into pyramids, with one central, leading,shoot ; 
but often a side branch grows more Justily than 
the central. By pinching it back several times 
we can keep it in place. 

Here is a grape-vine with several shoots push- 
ing out strong from a single joint, while at 
another, equally important, there are none, or 
very weak ones. Pinch out all but one from 
that cluster of buds, and pinch them a second 
time, if they start again. Here, Also, is a fruit- 
tree which makes an abundance, yea, a supera- 
bundance of wood growth, but yields no fruit. 
What can we do, that will tend to throw it 
into a fruiting state? Try root-pruning, or try 
summer-pruning. By some means check the 
over-growth of wood-buds; this compels the ac- 
cumulation of sap in the remainder of the buds, 
and converts them into fruit-buds. Enelish 
fruit-raisers practice what they call spurring-in, 
on their trained trees, and find that it makes 





them very productive. This is founded on the 
| principle we now advocate. Doubtless this 





practice was suggested by observing the fact 
that when the ends of a limb get broken ‘or 
bruised during summer, it often. becomes a fruit 
bearing limb the following year. 

There is another sort of. pruning which may 
well be done in mid-summer, viz.: the shaping 
of all kinds of trees by the removal of limbs 
and twigs, large and small. Ornamental and 
fruit-trees are sometimes neglected in their early 
growth, and it becomes necessary to take hold 
of them with a vigorous hand, and bring them 
into good form, This is often done in Spring, 
but not wisely. The injury from bleeding, the 
poisoning of the adjacent bark and wood, and 
the slow healing of the wound are all against 
severe pruning in Spring. Prune in mid-sum- 
mer, and these difficulties are obviated. 

With facts and principles like these in his 
mind, we counsel the reader to'try his hand at 
pruning. We think he will not go amiss, 
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Tim Bunker on Stealing Fruit and Flowers, 
mee 

“Where did you get them lalock blossoms 
and roses?” asked Seth Twiggs, as he saw Kier 
Frink driving home his empty coal cart, with 
his horse profusely decorated. There was a 
large branch between his ears tucked under the 
bridle, and a dozen or more of Dea. Smith’s 
large damask roses nodding from the hames, 

“Shouldn’t ’zactly like to tell. I'm ‘fraid 
you'd all be arter ’em, they’re so handsome.” 

“ Well, I can tell, you scoundrel,” said Seth, 
as he tucked his stub of a pipe into his pocket. 
“The roses came from Dea. Smith’s, and the 
lalocks from my yard, and they haven't been 
picked more than five minutes. You miserable 
White-oaker and thief, don’t you know any bet- 
ter than tosteal such things? I'll have you sent 
to Harford, for theft, sure as T am-a live man.” 

“T should like to see you do it. They are 
nothing but posies, and haven't any more vally 
than the smoke of yer pipe, Mister Twigws. 
They hung over the road tu, and I should like 
to know if anybody haint aright to what grows 
in the road. I wanted to make the ole hoss 
look kinder gay, and bring home something nice 
to the old ’oman and the young ones. I didn’t 
mean any harm.” 

“Warm? you miserable scape grace!” ex- 
claimed Seth, shaking his fist ; “I would rather 
you'd taken the calf out of my stable, or the pig 
out of my pen. Didn’t wife plant that bush, 
and hasn’t it been growing these four years, and 
now it is all broken and ruined, and the flowers 
hang on that wretched carcass of a coal horse. 
It’s enuff to make a Christian swear to see la- 
locks and roses put to such a use. If there is 
any justice, you shall go to Har’ford jail.” 

There, you see, was the rub. Seth Twiggs 
got angry to very little purpése.- There is no 
law that touches these vexatious trespasses upon 
flowers and fruit ;—or if there is, we have no 
public sentiment to enforce it. The majority of 
the public, even in this Commonwealth, which 
Iam bound to believe is head and shoulders 
above any other in this respect, have no taste for 
flowers and the finer kinds of fruit, and they 
look upon the people who cultivate these things 
as lawful prey. Their own flower gardens are 
limited to a patch of bouncing bet and tanzy in 
the back yard, with may-weed and catnip in 
front; and as they do not attach any particular 
value to these things, they think their amiable 
neighbors who cultivate roses and flowering 
shrubs prize these just as little. They would 
as soon break down a moss rose in a neighbor's 
yard, as a sweet briar growing by the road side. 
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They admire gay colors and sweet odors as 
most savages do, and that is the extent of their 
taste for flowers. They have no other measure 
of value than money, and as flowers in the 
country do not sell in market, they have no 
value. A pound of butter brings twenty cents, 
and is worth the money. <A rose, though it af- 
fords pleasure to the eye, and to the smell, and 
gratifies our love of the beautiful, brings no 
price, and is therefore worth nothing. 

It is pretty much so with fruits, though there 
is a little more conscience about stealing them, 
for fruit has a money value, though it be small. 
Apples are common even among these rude peo- 
ple; but they are of: the ungrafted sorts, and 
hardly pay to carry to market where the better 
sorts are known. But they think their neighbors 
prize fine pears, grapes, and the smaller fruits as 
little as they do their seedling apples. It was 
only yesterday that I found a woman and her 
two children in my strawberry beds, helping 
themselves as leisurely as if they had been pick- 
ing in a cow pasture. They had brought their 
baskets with them, and had got them nearly 
filled, when I had to lay down the law to them. 
They had at least a dollar’s worth of my prop- 
erty, and were about to walk off with it. 

Now I don’t want to say a word agin’ Hook- 
ertown, or damage the reputation of the place. 
I suppose it is a full average of.Connecticut 
towns, and in some respects a good deal better. 
But to speak the plain truth, there is a good 
deal of stealing among us in this small way. 
And it can’t be laid to the door of the pulpit 
neither. Mr. Spooner is faithful—preaches to- 
tal depravity just as hard as if people did not 
illustrate that doctrine themselves—warns, en- 
treats and expostulates with all long-suffering 
and patience. But you see the most of these 
people don’t come to mecting, and the preaching 
that is going to reach them, I guess, will have to 
be in men’s lives rather than in meeting houses. 

The notion that nothing is of any value unless 
it will sell, seems to lie at the bottom of a good 
deal of this wickedness, and I think a word or 
two ought to be said upon it. Now this may be 
true with a great many people. They are so 
mean that they would skin flints to make money. 
But among decent christian people this can’t be 
so. Aman prizes agood many things that have 
no money value, far more than if he could turn 
them into gold. There is an old lap stone, such 
as shoemakers use, in my garret, that belonged 
to Sally’s grandfather. He used to use it, and 
when she was a little child she remembers see- 
ing the old man pound leather on it. Now TI 
don’t suppose the stone would sell fora red cent, 
but Sally says she would not part with it for the 
Kohinoor diamond, and all the crown jewels 
of Victoria. She isan honest woman, and I am 
bound to believe her. Anything that our affec- 
tions enter into has a value that can not be 
measured by dollars and cents: and to rob us 
of these things is to do us a greater injury than 
to steal sheep and horses. I can’t blame Seth 
Twiggs for raving about his lilac bush. His 
wife planted it and had a right to rejoice in it. 
It was rather hard to see the growth of years 
destroyed in a moment by an ignorant boor, 

We cultivate flowers and learn to love them 
for their beauty, and for the pleasure they give 
our wives and children. They cost consider- 
able time and money, and really give more pleas- 
ure than many things that cost ten times as 
much. They are associated with our leisure 
hours, and our domestic enjoyments. They 

seem to belong to the better side of our natures. 

We have a moss rose under our bed-room 





window that little Sally planted when she was 
a school girl. It hangs full of blossomis every 
year—not worth acent. ButI declare I had 
rather lose a half dozen of the best apple trees 
in my orchard than that worthless.shrub. 

It is very much so With Our nicegarden fruits. 
We raise them becattse we tan’t buy them in 
the country, and don’t want to beg-or'steal them. 
I cultivate grapes and pears, and get.a good deal 
interested in the vines and trees. I spend days 
in training them, and enjoy my power over them. 
They have a value to me above the market 
price, because they are the product of my skill. 
I have watched that btineh of grapes “from its 
blossom to the parple bloom’ upon its ripened 
berries. Ihave watched those ruddy cheéked 
pears quite as anxiously, and anticipated the de- 
light of setting them before my ffiends, when 
they pay me a visit. When the friends are 
gathered for the feast, it isasore vexation and 
disappointment to find the fruit missing. We 
need more efficient laws to “protect ws against 
fruit and flower thieves, and above-all a wider 
diffusion of .a taste for these things, whieh will 
prove the best safeguard against their loss. 


Hookertown, Yours to command, 
June 14th, 1862. Timotuy Bunker, Esq. 


erticnlture Artificial. 
a ee 

A young farmerswrites us that he thinks 
nearly all the operations of horticulture artifi- 
cial. They interrupt and prevent nature’s laws 
and processes, and so induce disease, decay and 
death. He inveighs against pruning, grafting, 
budding, cutting off the tap-reot of Seedling 
trees, manuring, etc. Why not allow trees to 
grow naturally, and vines to clamber tnrestrain- 
ed over tree-tops and hedge-rows, anid all to get 
along without any extra fertilization? There 
is a grain of truth in our ¥oung friend’s theory, 
but hardly enough to keep it ballasted. : 

As to the tap-root; suppose we didnot cut it 
off while small, in the nursery row, who could 
transplant the tree when it had grown a few 
years? The tap-root would be far down on 
the road to China, and the side-roots would be 
very small. As to budding and grafting, it is 
very true that crab-apples, echoke-pears, and 
other wild fruit will answer to keep men from 
starving, but they will not quite satisfy the com- 
mon wants of civilized people. As long as graft- 
ing will give usa plenty of Seckels and Northern 
Spys, very naturally we shall try to get them, 
“wnnatural” as the process may be. 

As to pruning and training, doubtless this is 
sometimes overdone, but perhaps it is as often 
wholly neglected. Some kinds of shade trees 
take a very straggling, lop-sided habit, and need 
alittle improvement in their manners. Some 
fruit-trees make excessive wood-growth, and 
need a little cutting back, at the proper time, to 
induce fruitfulness. Of course, we could have 
no hedges, without the pruning-shears. The 
grape vine would yield us only small, second- 
rate fruit, if we allowed it to run wild on the 
trees; but it gives us more and better fruit, if 
confined to the trellis ; and certainly it is easier 
to gather. A pasture or hay field is all well in 
its place, but asmooth lawn, well graded, mown 
and rolled, is a far finer sight for the neighbor- 
hood of the house. A gravelled walk, a bed of 
flowers, or even a cornfield, all are artificial. 

And so we might goon; but our friend will 
not need further argument or illustration. Near- 
ly all our agricultural and horticultural opera- 
tions are artificial, but no reasonable man con- 
demns them for that. "Yea, even our moral vir- 
tues are artificial, in the sense of being “contra- 








ry to. nature,” but ave prizetlicm none the less 
for that. “Rather, ave we profoundly thankful 
‘to the Great Hlushandiman Whose lo¥ing care 
has.grafted them upon tire wild olive tree. 
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Skilled Labor for the Garden. 

There are some who, for vario@s‘hensons, ean 
not or will met work. They must@epend chicf- 
ly on-hiredabor. And ifthey wanted only the 
plainest kind of work done, this could be easily 
got along with, for there are scores of laborers 
at every corner waiting to do this. But when it 
comes to stich work as planting hedges and 
training them, pruning ‘grape-vines “and peatr- 
trees, laying out flower-gardens and setting out 
shrubs and plants, how few laborers ¢an be 
trusted! The good natured merchant directs 
Patrick, in the morning, to set out a few rows 
of dwarf-pears, and several grape-vines, and 
then goes to his place of business, flatteting 
himself during the day that all is going on well. 
But on coming home, at evening, he discovers 
that the rows are as crooked as @ rail-fence, and. 
on examination finds the roots of his vines and 
trees jammed into little post-holes, then covered 
with soil, and spatted down very smoothly ! 
“Faith, sir, that’s the Way I ush’t to do it when 
I was head-gar-r-dner tothe Duke of Devon- 


“shire.”"—And so it goes, day after day bringitig 


its several blunders, until the poor man is Wor- 
ried almost to distraction. 

In all our villages and large towns, there are 
many families who are unable or@isinclineéd to 
keep regular and permanent hired men, and yet 
have more or less gardening to do all through 
the Summer, They want their seeds sown in 
the Spring, then their hedges trimmed, or their 
grass-plot mowed, and their gravel walks 
cleaned. Widow Smith Wants her lot inothe 
cemetery putin order; Dr. Jénes must have his 
grape-vines-pruned and tied ap. Nearly all of 
these persons know little about gardening, or 
have not the time to superintend it. 

Plainly, then, we want not only laborers, but 
skilled laborers,—men with brains as well as 
muscle, and with both brains and musctes trained 
to do a specific kind of work. Were we better 
supplied with such workmen, our country homes 
would be managed with more ease, and with 
greater satisfaction to their owners. The’ pro- 
fessional or the business man could then ‘go to 
his daily employment feeling that his garden 
and lawn will not be spoiled during his absence. 
Our grounds would rise to a higher point of ex- 
cellence in their arrangement and keeping. 

How best to multiply such a class of laborers, 
we hardly know. They must be trained some- 
where, for they do not grow spontaneously. In 
the commercial nurseries, and large gurdens 
near cities, and on the finest country-places of 
the land, there are many young men who, by a 
little pains on the part of their parents or over- 
seers, might soon be trained into intelligent, 
skillful gardeners. If then, they should adver- 
tise in the leading agricultural and horticultural 
papers, they would surely find lucrative places. 
Would that many young laborers, now content 
to do only the commonest kinds of field work, 
would learn the art of gardening. It is an hon- 
orable, pleasant and profitable employment. 
The result even then would be that more ltcra- 
tive places would offer so freely to this class, 
that the want we allude to would still go un- 
supplied. The only remedy after all, seems to be 
a diffusion of practical knowledge of gardening 
among all educated peopie, affording them en- 
joyment, exercise, and ability to direct laborers. 
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Bouquets Gratis. 
Every person who 
owns a good flower 
garden, is annually be- 
set by visitors asking 
for bouquets. Insome 
cases the flowers will 
be appreciated, but in 
many others, not. 
Many want them to 
pull to pieces, or to 
carry up and down tlic 
street, and finally to 
throw away. Tosuch 
persons, it is hardly 
worth while to give 
choice flowers, if in- 
deed any: it is money 
and labor, and rare 
beauty and fragrance 
thrown away. Many 
of these “beggars” 
have land enough at 
home, but are too lazy, 
or have too little real 
love for flowers to 
make gardens for 
themselves. They like 
very well to come and 
avail themselves of the 
fruit of your time and 
industry. Now, for 
these, and all other 
persons who do not ap- 
preciate the real worth 
of flowers, we would 
say, give them nothing, 
. | or else have at hand a 
~| lot of cheap, showy 
| plants from which one 

| 


V can Cut to their satisfac- 











The love of flowers is to be cultivated, not 
extirpated, as is so often attempted by ignorant 
or heedless parents. It is not a proof of depray- 
ity that your child loves to ramble in the mead- 
ows and woods after Jilies and wild roses, more 
than to hoe potatoes and corn. He does not de- 
serve a thrashing, because he lingers by the 
roadside to pluck violets and dandelions, when 
he is sent to turn away the cows. He can not 
help admiring the dew-drops that hang like 
jewels on the flowering grass, and the morning 
songs of the birds. His soul is full of boyish 
rapture, and he is unconscious of the passing 
moments. He does not deserve ridicule, or a 
scolding, when he asks fora patch of ground 
where he may plant rose bushes and flowering 
shrubs, pinks and asters. It may be that the 
potato blossom, or rather bulb, has more charms 
for you than all wild flowers, or exotics in the 
garden. The children have not learned to meas- 
ure by your standard. They will find pleasure 
in things that are good for nothing but to look 
at, and smell of. They are taken captive by 
the delicate coloring of the petals, and the aroma 
of the opening flowers; and who shall say that 
they are not as rational in their admiration as 
the man who measures value by the market price 
in gold? For what has God given us these in- 
stincts, if they are not to be gratified and de- 
veloped, and have their appropriate place and 
exercise in forming the symmetrical character ? 

It is a good plan to give children portions of 
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ground near the house to plant with flowers and 
flowering shrubs. It does not necessarily in- 
volve much expense or patronage of the nur- 
seryman. With a little encouragement they 
will supply themselves from the meadows and 
woods in their own neighborhood. Let them 
transplant violets and butter cups, blood root 
and lilies, golden rod and cardinal flower, win- 
ter green and prince’s pine. There are hun- 
dreds of pretty wild flowers that will flourish in 
the garden under their care, and make home at- 
tractive. What can be finer than the azaleas, 
the high and low laurel, and the rhododendron ? 
They will bring to light many gems of the 
field and forest unknown to you, “flowers 
that waste their sweetness upon the desert air.” 

This love of the beautiful is to be educated, 
and if we will but give nature in them a fair 
chance, the education will not be half so expen- 
sive as that of the schools. Let them have oc- 
casional holidays, the boys and the girls togeth- 
er, in which they may go after flowers and ber- 
ries in the woods and meadows, and by the 
‘mountain streams, and enjoy nature to the full. 
Picnics are in season now, and we have some- 
times thought that they did old folks quite as 
much good as young ones. The perfection of 
a lesson in esthetics, is a dozen families or more, 
parents and children together, encamped in a 
wood on a Summer's day. It costs comparatively 
little in the way of preparation, but pays 
abundantly—the children can tell you in what. 





tion. The marigolds, 
the annual larkspurs, 
monkshood, Drum- 
mond’s phlox, candytuft, scabious, etc., will fur- 
nish a good assortment. Give them these, and 
it may awaken a love for something. better. 

But to others who heartily love flowers, and 
who will appreciate and preserve the bouquet 
given, as long as it can be kept, we would say, 
give choicer kinds. The finest roses, carnations, 
verbenas, geraniums, heliotropes, and others 
of sweet perfume and delicate beauty, should be 
freely bestowed. They will confer great pleas- 
ure, and will strengthen the ties of friendship. 

Summer Fruits. 
, ea 

The season of fruit is one which gives em- 
ployment to all who take any interest in their 
cultivation, in investigating new varieties, and 
extending one’s acquaintance among those 
prized or cultivated by his neighbors. Every 
spare hour may thus be profitably spent. The 
strawberries are already past, and the lessons 
of the season have been well learned, we hope. 
Certainly, the value of the fruit tothe public 
was never before so well demonstrated. The 
first week in July finds cherries in their prime 
over most of the country; and when any one 
who has been in the habit of esteeming the 
black and red mazzards, which are to be found 
almost universally over the country, as delicious, 
first enjoys a taste of the Black Tartarian, 
Black Eagle, or several of the Bigarreaus, it is al- 
most as though an entirely new fruit had been 
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introduced to his notice. The more one knows 
of varieties of fruits, and the more one studies 
their peculiarities of flavor, the better is he able 
to appreciate their differences. When a man 
finds out that the grapes which he gathers on 
the mountain, and enjoys so well, are considered 
by those who claim to have a cultivated taste 
as next to worthless; and when he sees that 
with the finest of fragrant clusters he can not 
tempt them to taste a single one, no wonder he 
says: “Out upon such delicacy of taste—it is 
whim and nonsense.” Still it is no nonsense. 
The taste, properly cultivated, affords us very re- 
fined enjoyment, and this too without the temp- 
tation to eat too much. He that eats any thing 
with pleasure, will be almost sure to gluttonize. 
He that enjoys only the very best fruit, has a 
higher enjoyment, is more benefitted, and seldom 
or never eats fruit to excess. These remarks ap- 
ply equally to all kinds of fruit. At this season, 
study particularly currants and raspberries. 
<< ——t @ 
Double Yellow Butter-Cup. 
a 2 

This is a variety @ the common butter-cup, 
(Ranunculus acris,) made 
double by cultivation. 
The cut gives a very good 
lea of the size and form 
of the flower—which is ¢ 
very perfect, and retains 4 be 
the brilliant color and {@ 
gloss of the wild variety. 
It is perfectly hardy, 
growing in any common 
garden soil, and is propa- 
gated by dividing the 
roots, either early in the 
Spring, or so soon as it is done flowering in 
Summer. It is well worthy a place in the garden. 

a ee 
Endives, Culture, etc. 














Green salads are, at all seasons of the year, 
very refreshing and healthful articles of food. 
At the very head stands lettuce, particularly 
those kinds which form heads readily: but few 
or no kinds will bear the heat of Summer. 
They will not head, acquire a disagreeable bit- 
ter taste, and are tough. The delicious salad 
named above comes in to supply the place of 
lettuce during the heats of August, and remains 
in perfection during the Autumn and Winter. 
It may be sowed at any time during the Sum- 
mer, up to the first week in August, needing 
good deep rich garden soil, frequently stirred. 
There are several kinds. We prefer the broad- 
leafed variety. Sow in drills, and transplant 12 
to 14 inches apart. Asthe plants grow they may 
be watered with liquid manure, and if the ground 
is well and frequently hoed, they will grow 
rapidly, spreading out a mass of leaves, lying 
flat on the ground, 12 to 14 inches in diameter. 

If wanted for summer use, when they have at- 
tained the size of a dining-plate, the leaves are 
gathered together when dry, and tied with a 
piece of bass-matting or string. After a heavy 
rain, should one occur by which the inside of 
the plants are wet, they must be unbound 
and opened to dry in the middle of the day, and 
bound up again before the effect of the bleach- 
ing is lost. The blanched portions form a very 
pleasant summer and autumn salad. The chief 
excellence of the endive is seen in Winter. 

After frosts have cut down tender things in 
the garden, we pull up the endives, remove any 
decayed leaves, and set them out in the sand- 
beds in the cellar, closely packed together. Very 
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soon they begin to grow, and the new growth 
is beautifully blanched, while the tenderer por- 
tion of the older growth bleaches also. The 
largest and most vigorous plants are earliest fit 
for the table, and others follow in succession. 
We heartily commend the culture of this salad, 
which is so great a favorite upon European ta- 
bles. There is always a ready market for the 
bleached plants among our German population. 
eg en iI 9g 


Mushroom Culture. 
—_—o— 

Mushrooms are greatly esteemed on account 
of their peculiar and delicious flavor. They 
may be stewed, fried in fat, or made into catsup. 
In some countries, Russia and Poland among 
the number, there are said to be above thirty 
kinds in use. They are there gathered at differ- 
ent stages of growth, and used raw, boiled, 
stewed, roasted, and even dried for winter use. 
Great care must be exercised in selecting mush- 
rooms for eating, as there are poisonous kinds. 
Three ways are recommended by which to de- 
termine whether they are good: 1st, by the col- 
or of the gills, that of the good kinds being, 
when young, of a fine pink, or flesh color, 
changing, however, to that of the questionable 
kinds—a chocolate color—at more mature 
growth; 2d, by the smell, the good kinds emit- 
ting an agreeable odor, while that of the bad is 
nauseous and disagreeable; and 8d, by sprink- 
ling salt upon the inner or spongy part, un- 
wholesome kinds turning yellow, and edible 
kinds black. Bad kinds are found mostly in 
forests; edible ones in open pastures, most fre- 
quently in old horse-pastures, which sometimes, 
in damp, warm seasons, yield large crops. 

Mushrooms may be grown at any season of 
the year, by those who have a suitable bed. 
This may be made in any dry cellar, (or under a 
shed,) the temperature of which can be kept at 
from 50° to 60°. Extremes of temperature 
must be avoided. The temperature of the bed 
should be from 70° to 75°. A bin or bottomless 
box about 20 inches deep is suitable for a bed, 
and one four feet wide by eight feet long, if prop- 
erly managed, will yield a supply for a good- 
sized family. On the bottom put a thin and 
slightly oval layer of ashes and gravel, or pieces 
of bricks, to avoid dampness. Next put in a 
six-inch layer of unfermented horse-droppings 
from grain and hay-fed horses, (not grass-fed), 
the dryer the better, with short straw intermixed. 
When this, being exposed to the air but not to 
rains or dampness, has become quite dry, cover 
with two inches of dry earth—sandy, if possi- 
ble; into the surface of this introduce small 
pieces of spawn in rows six inches apart. Then 
repeat the layer of horse-droppings, and short 
straw, and of earth, with spawn introduced as 
before. Cover the whole with two or three 
inches of fresh, warm horse-droppings, and oc- 
casionally sprinkle with blood-warm water, to 
induce fermentation, the top layer of fresh ma- 
nure to be removed as soon as fermentation has 
caused the spawn to begin to spread. In five or 
six weeks mushrooms may be expected. The 
usual size is from 14 to 3 inches in diameter, but 
those over 4 feet in circumference, and weighing 
12 to 14 pounds have been produced. 

Mushroom spawn is usually to be had in seed 
stores, and also may be found, of uncertain 
qualities, however, in dry lumps of horse dung, 
in old pastures, hot-beds, and manure heaps. It 
has the appearance of dry, white threads. The 
following method of manufacturing sale spawn 
is recommended by Bridgeman: ‘A quantity 
of fresh horse droppings mixed with short lit- 





ter, should be collected; add to this one-third of 
cow dung, and a small portion of good earth, to 
cement it together; mash the whole into a thin 
compost, like grafting clay; then form it in the 
shape of bricks; which being done, set them on 
edge, and frequently turn them until half dry ; 
then with a dibble make one or two holes in 
each brick, and insert in each hole a piece of 
spawn the size of an egg; the bricks should 
then be laid where they can dry gradually. 
When dry, lay dry horse-dung on a level floor, 
six or eight inches thick ; on this, pile the bricks, 
the spawn side uppermost. When the pile is 
snugly formed, cover it with a small portion of 
fresh warm horse-dung, sufficient in quantity to 
produce a gentle glow through the whole. 
When the spawn has spread itself through every 
part of the bricks, the process is ended, and they 
may be laid up in any dry place for use. Mush- 
room spawn, made according to this recipe, 
will preserve its vegetating powers for many 
years, if well dried before it is laid up; if 
moist, it will grow, and soon exhaust itself.” 
Mushrooms of good quality find a ready sale 
in New-York, and doubtless in other cities, if 
the discretion of the gatherers or raisers may 
be depended upon; and they would soon be- 
come a favorite article of food if they were more 
commonly cultivated for the market. 


Raising Cauliflowers. 
a 

Not the least among flowers is the savory cau- 
liflower. So every epicure will say. So every 
one who enjoys good food will say, and so say 
we. To grow this vegetable well it is important 
to give it some care. Start the seedlings, as we 
do common cabbages, in a warm rich border. 
For winter and fall use, the plants need not be 
set out before the 10th of July. Prick them out 
once or twice in the border, before giving them 
their final place in the open ground. This will 
make them strong and stocky plants. In chous- 
ing a spot for transplanting them, let it not be 
in the shade of trees or fences. The soil should 
be deep andrich. If not so naturally, break it 
up with a long spade, and put a shovel full of 
manure at the bottom of each hole, covering the 
same with two or three inches of fine earth. 
With a garden trowel, lift the plants and set 
them out in rows three feet apart, and two feet 
and-a-half in the row. If the weather be dry, 
shade them for a few days. Keep the ground 
loose by hoeing, but do not earth up the plants 
much, as this often induces rot. 

Unless the ground is naturally moist, it will 
be well to cover it in mid-summer with strawy 
manure, or with clean straw. Once a week, 
pour over this mulch the refuse water of the 
kitchen and chamber. In September and Octo- 
ber you will enjoy the results of these labors. 
Oe +o ————_- 


Garden Culture of Celery. 
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This old British salad is a great favorite with 
epicures, but it is less generally cultivated than 
it deserves. Probably it can not be shown to 
contain much real nourishment for man or beast, 
yet it makes a fine relish. The stalks, when 
blanched, may not only be used raw, or for salad, 
but may be stewed or used for seasoning soups. 
In its wild state, it grows in marshy ground and 
by the side of ditches, where it is known as 
smallage. In that state its taste is rank and 
coarse, but when cultivated and bleached, it be- 
comes delicate, sweet and crisp. 

There are many kinds for sale at the seed- 
stores, advertised as Mammoth, Giant, Excel- 
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sior, etc., but they may all be reduced to two 
classes, the White Solid and the Red Solid. The 
only difference between these is in their color, 
and the ability of the red to-stand frost a little 
better than the white, and its being imore uni- 
formly solid, while the white is more delicate in 
flavor. The difference in size is the result of 
cultivation entirely. 

To secure good plants, the seed is best sown 
in a cold frame, and when an inch or two high, 
pricked out into the open ground, in a warm, 
sheltered border, and it is well after ten days or 
two weeks to move them again, leaving the 
plants three or four inches apart. These sever- 
al transplantings make them stocky and harden 
them off for final setting in the trenches in June 
or July, or even as late as the first of August. 

For planting, choose a rich and level piece of 
ground, dig the trenches eight inches or a foot 
deep, a foot wide and three feetapart. Remem- 
ber to throw the top-soil on one side of each 
trench by itself, and the poorer soil on the other. 
The trenches should, if convenient, run north 
and south, though this is not essential. Give 
the ground in the bottom of each trench a thor- 
ough enriching with old manure; leaf-mold 
mixed with the remains of an old hot-bed is the 
very best thing. Having watered the plants 
thoroughly the evening before, they will be in 
vood condition to take up. Use a garden-trow- 
el, taking up as much dirt as possible with cach 
root. Some recommend clipping the loose 
leaves and the extremities of the roots on re-set- 
ting. Let the plants stand in the trenches four 
or five inches apart. If the weather is hot and 
dry, water the ground well, and for a while lay 
a few loose boards over the trenches by day. 

The after treatment is simple, yet it is of the ut- 
most importance that it be rightly done. Keep 
the ground well stirred with the hoe, that the 
plants may grow rapidly; if the weather is dry, 
watering must be resorted to. Do not be in 
haste to “earth up.” About the middle of Au- 
gust or first of September, is soon enough. In 
doing it, hold the leaves of each plant together 
with the left hand, and with the right draw the 
soil around the stalks several inches high, using 
the best soil thrown out of the trench, rejecting 
the poor. But use the greatest caution. not 
to draw the dirt into the center of the stems, as 
this will cause them to rot or become very rusty ; 
und do not press the soil too much towards the 
stalks, as this will check their growth, but it 
must be tightly packed down in order to turn 
the rain. Repeat this earthing up once a fort- 
night, using the same care in doing it. 

Before hard frosts set in; in the Fall, the 
plants should be lifted, taken into the cellar, and 
set out with little earth adhering to the roots, in 
nearly dry sand. They will grow and blanch 
in the cellar, and may be used for many months. 
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Movable Frame B2e-Hives. 
a 

lt is well known to all bee-keepers that bees 
ordinarily build their combs in more or less uni- 
form perpendicular cards or curtains, about 14 
inches from center to center, If guides, made of 
thin strips of comb regularly fastened. to the top 
of any chamber of the hive, are provided, these 
will be followed, and the combs made with sim- 
ilar regularity. Where any rather rough edges 
are similarly presented, the result is the same. 
The cards of comb are attached to them, and 
if the edges are straight and not too far apart 
there will seldom be any considerable irregular- 
ity. In all movable frame hives, the aim is to 
present such edges at proper distances, so that 


the bees may economize all the room in the hive, 
and that we may remoye anyone or all of the 
frames with the comb. attached at. pleasure and 
without disturbing the other combs... This, Mr. 
Langstroth accomplishes by using oblong frames, 
like slate frames, the upper edges of which, when 
in position, are so much longer than the frames 
that the frames may be suspended by them in 
a box. Others use frames of different shapes, 
some arranged to draw eut sideways, which is 
attended with many inconveniences ; others are 
triangular to accommodate slanting floors which 
facilitate efforts of the bees to keep the hives 
clean; and another plan is to have the frames 
hinged, so as to be swung apart when the hive 
is opened, like leaves of a book held perpendicu- 
larly. For these and other forms and combina- 
tions with them, of various supposed or real ad- 
vantages, letters patent of the United States 
have been granted. But the fundamental idea 
of movable frames, which the inventions of Mr. 
Langstroth first rendered practically useful in 
this country, was early in the present century 
put in practice by Huber, a Genoese apiarian, 
and subsequently by others both in Germany 
and Great Britain. A person of ordinary inge- 
nuity, living where the movable frame hives can 
not be bought, can easily adapt frames to a 
square box, taking care chiefly to present a 
rough, narrow edge (xs left by the saw) for the 
comb to be attached to, and not allow the frames 
to come anywhere so close to the box that the 
bees will cement them to it, and taking care also 
not to give so much space that they will build 
a line of cells between the frame and the sides. 
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Keeping Swans. 
ee reese 

Who that has seen the swans in the Central 
Park, in this City, or on the little lake in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, Boston, does not wish to 
adorn his own pond or stream with a few of 
these graceful water-fowl? We are glad to 
learn that they are being introduced into the 
grounds of many private residences throughout 
the country. These birds are often called “tame 
swans,” “domestic swans,” and so on; but, let 
it be remembered, they are not so very tame, 
after all; they never become so quiet and home- 
loving as the goose or barn-fowl. They are con- 
stitutionally wild and capricious, and need 
watchful care; though apparently very tame 
and familiar toward those who feed them, or 
from whom they expect no harm. 

At the outset, they must have good water- 
privileges. A lake, or a pond of good fresh 
water, will answer. Take no pains to clean out 
the weeds and rushes which chance to grow 
near the margin of the water, for it is among 
these that swans delight to ramble and feed. 
They love corn, oats, barley, ete., but their nat- 
ural food is seeds and grass, insects, worms, 
larvee, and mollusks. When grain is fed, scatter 
it just on the shore and in shallow water near 
the shore. They love the waste vegetables of 
the garden, and all the more for being half-de- 
cayed. Watch tlicir eating habits, and you will 
observe that they prefer to eat: by “suction,” 
rather than by picking up their food like a hen. 
They love to dive their heads under water, and 
suck down the soft, half-rotted vegetation on the 
sides and bottom of the stream. Thus they act 
as scavengers, purifying the stagnant waters 
that would otherwise become foul and unwhole- 
some. In Holland, they are considered very 
beneficial in this respect. If they will swallow 
down miasms and fevers for us, and harmlessly 
to themselves, we ought to thank them. 


























In buying a pair of swans, it is best to get 
young birds, for the old are hard to domesticate 
in a new place, But in purchasing cygnets, be 
sure and get birds of opposite sexes, a thing not 
so easy to determine by their plumage. Two 
males will quarrel, and two female-birds, though 
they live pleasantly together and lay eggs, of 
course will raise no family between them. Get 
husband and wife, and all will go off well. To 
ascertain the sex, put several cygnets into water, 
and those which swim deepest, (i. e. sink deep- 
est,) will prove to be females, After fixing upon 
your pair, have them securely pinioned. And 
then, to prevent their flying away from your 
grounds some fine day, have the last joint of 
each wing taken off. Let this be done at the 
place of purchasing the birds, so that they may 
have no unpleasant associations with their new 
home, This can be done so as to disfigure the 
bird but very little. When they reach their 
new quarters, treat them kindly, keep them 
quiet, and feed them regularly. 

The male bird is capable of increasing his 
kind when two years old; the female not until 
three years of age. Wh@f they show a dispo- 
sition to breed, they should be supplied with a 
bushel or two of coarse litter, such as straw, 
rushes, stalks, and a few sticks. They will work 
this material up without any instruction. They 
lay from six to ten eggs before setting. When 
the female commences her maternal labors, no- 
body should approach her nest. The male bird 
will sail very proudly and defiantly up and down 
before the nest, and wo to the youngster who 
dares to approach the sacred bed! 

A fat young swan makes a capital dish. From 
October to Christmas, these birds are in prime 
order for the table. After that period, they are 
not as good—the turkey excels them. Well fat- 
tened, they weigh, in their feathers, from 25 to 
80 pounds. And now, hoping that we have got 
our readers into a good appetite, we leave the 
subject, intending to resume it again in due time. 

ee ee De > — $$. 
Luncheon. 
—e—- 

The habit of eating five meals a day during 
Summer, and especially in haying time, came 
over with our fathers from England. The cus- 
tom perhaps originated in certain peculiarities 
of their climate. The summer days are longer 
than with us, and the fair days for gathering the 
hay and grain harvests are fewer. It was neces- 
sary for the laboring force of the farm to make 
the most of these fair days, and to, work while 
the light lasted, sixteen hours or more. More 
food was necessary to sustain the body under 
such prolonged exertion. , 

Our work is seyerer in Summer than at other 
seasons—more so formerly than now, when the 
horse-reapers, and mowe’s, and rakes, haye lift- 
ed the farmer's heaviest burdens, and put the 
hay and grain harvest completely within his 
power. Whatever apology there may have 
been for working fifieen hours a day, in the last 
generation, there is none in this. Wedo not be- 
lieve anything is gained by more than ten hours 
of severe labor in the field daily.. This, with the 
chores at night and morning, will be as much 
labor as the body ought to sustain, taking the 
season through. Ina single day, a man may do 
more in fifteen hours than in ten. Ina month 
we think the man laboring ten hours a day only, 
will accomplish the more. .The overtaxed sys- 
tem must have rest, or break down. If it can 
not get it in the bed at night, it will, take it in 
the field, inadvertently, if not willingly. There 
will be lagging, want of spirit, and slighted 
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It is based upon a wrong philosophy of labor. 

With a better arrangement of the meals, and 
the hours of labor, luncheon may be dispensed 
with to the great relief of the women of the 
houschold, and to the advantage of employer, 
aud laborers. The breakfast should be out of 
the way and the men be in the field by seven. 
They can work five hours comfortably, when 
six and a half would be an injurious strain upon 
the strength. They come to the noon meal at 
twe.ye, with a good appetite, and at one, are 
ready to resume work again. They work viger- 
ously until six, when if they knew they were 
not to be dismissed until sunset, or dark, they 
would hold back. We have followed the ten- 
hour system with our laborers upon the farm for 
séyeral years, dispensing with luncheon, and 
have no doubt it is good economy With good 
calculation, it is seldom necessary to overstep 
these bounds. If a storm threatens, and more 
work is necessary to get hay into cock, or into 
the barn, men are always ready and willing. 
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Suggestions for Health-Preservation. 
5 

The season is now upon us when, owing to the 
summer heats and atmospheric influences, fevers 
prostrate, and diarrhoeas exhaust multitudes who, 
during less debilitating seasons. of the year, are 
comparatively exempt from disease. Yet this class 
of complaints may generally beayoided. The readers 
of the Agriculturvist should be well enough acquaint- 
ed with the subject of Health-Preservation to know 
that it does not depend upon medicines. These 
would rarely be necessary, if we were as anxious to 
take care of our own health as a thrifty farmer is 
to take care of that of his sheep and hogs. Men 
are apt to employ less common sense in their own 
behalf, in this regard, than in behalf of their swine! 
Th27 will carefully study and profit by information 
relative to the ailments of their herd, and how to 
avoid them, while the preservation of their own 
health, and that of their children, is a subject rare- 
ly thought of Worse-—still, sparing neither pains 
nor expense to procure the most wholesome food 
for their animals, they debilitate their own stom- 
achs with that which they know to be unwholesome. 
The general rules and requirements of health 
are simple and easily learned. In fact, one has but 
to watch the sensations of his olfactories, skin, and 
stomach, and heed them, to keep clear of all danger 
from ordinary diseases. The sense of smell warns 
him against inhaling impure air; the skin, by dry- 
ness, feverishness, or irritation, indicates a want of 
that frequent bathing, which is so essential to 
health; and the stomach calls for food when need- 
ed, repels it when enough has been eaten, and in a 
natural state, betokens generally that which is un- 
wholesome. A little extra pains to notice these in- 
dications will greatly sharpen the perceptions, 

It may be set down asa general rule that ordi- 
nary diseases can not obtain a foothold where only 
pure air is inhaled, the skin is clean and healthy, 
and the stomach kept in good condition. The latter 
involves the most difficulty, owing to the depraved 
habits of diet in “civilized” society. But a few 
rules, well lived up to, will rarely fail, viz: Be reg- 
ular as to time of eating; do not exercise violently 
either immediately before or immediately after 
meals; and let the last meal of the day be light and 
easy of digestion, so that sleep may be undisturbed 
and refreshing. In the morning, any billious dis- 
turbance of the stomach is known by the bitter 
taste in the mouth. Teed this warning, by restrict- 
ing diet to plain bread, vegetables, and ripe fruits ; 
and if it increases, go without supper, and take a 
thorough warm water bath—rinsing off in eool wa- 
ter—just before retiring to bed. . As a, general die- 
tetic rule for Summer, persons in any degree delicate 
should use plenty of ripe, raw, and cooked fruits 
at meals, and but little, if any, fat meats, . Let all 





order to give the stomach the full benefit of the as- 
sistance of the saliva in digestion. 

Avoid sudden changes in quantity of clothing, 
cooling off suddenly when heated and perspiring, 
and all sudden changes. In keeping-the skin clean, 
do not neglect that most important part, the scalp. 
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Taste in Dress. 
—\!_o-— 

Tight sleeves are becoming fashionable now on 
our prairies, where they are so much needed. 
Prairie winds are cold and searching, and loose 
sleeves in Winter, at least, are next to no sleeves at 
all. Flowing sleeves have been so long in fashion, 
however, that people are tardy in giving them up, 
though for housekeepers they are the most sloven- 
ly sleeves ever invented, not to speak of the shiver- 
ing look they give in church or street, with short 
gloves, and bare armsas red as a lobster, Fur cutis 
on bare arms is but one remove, but add white un- 
dersleéves, whether of muslin, or zephyr, and the 
change to the wearer-and looker on is very great. 

It is said that when a French lady, from the coun- 
try, comes into Paris to refurnish her wardrobe, she 
puts-herself and purse into the hands of a female 
modiste, who measures her, takes her stature, com- 
plexion; etc., into consideration, and to whom, at 
the end of a week, she returns for a complete suit 
of clothes. The French women are not pretty, 
as a general thing, but their charming taste in dress 
makes them queens of fashion the world over. And 
while some women are born with an innate percep- 
tion of the beautiful, there are others to whom the 
harmony of colors is a dead letter. The other day 
I was shopping in Lanark, when I met a woman 
who came recently from the East; she had on a 
splendid moire antique dress, with a trail to it, which 
looked anything but at home in the muddy streets 
of our new prairie towm. I glanced upward at her 
bonnet, it was a summer straw, with green trim- 
ming outside, pink roses inside, and yellow strings. 

One of the prettiest girls I ever saw was a young 
lady with curly, red hair ; some might have thought 
that the eotor of her hair detracted from-her beau- 
ty, but I didn’t ; her complexion was sucha mix- 
ture of the rose and lily, that her exquisitely dressed 
hair seemed a fitting accompaniment. She never 
wore distinct green, red, or blue dresses, as I have 
seen so many of her complexion wear. ‘What a 
blaze she makes,” she said to me one day as we met 
a red-haired girl witha maroon bonnet and cherry- 
colored strings. There was truth in the remark. 

Dark complexions seldom look well in distinct 
black or white bonnets; if the bonnet is black, 
crimson flowers or ribbon with a white rouche is a 
great improvement, and pink trimming always re- 
lieves a brunette complexion in a white bonnet. 

Carroll Co., Ill. Mrs. M. J. STEPHENSON. 
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Fruit in Bottles. 
aes 

On account of their abundance and cheapness, we 
shall put up a large quantity of berries and other 
fruit this season. With most of them, the plan 
given in the June Agriculturist, page 181, will be 
followed, though we shall try a few of each sort 
simply bottled in water raised to the boiling point. 
Some of the pickle and preserve dealers keep them 
thus with entire success: The directions. given are 
to procure the regular pickle bottles, with long 
necks, and without shoulders, and to use long, soft, 
close corks, that will admit no air. The bottles are 
filled with the fruit, and water poured in to within 
half an inch of the top, The corks, softened in hot 
water, are forced with a mallet at least an inch into 
the necks of the bottles. Tie the corks securely 
with two strings crossing each other. Then set the 
bottles upright .in a wash-boiler of cold water 
reaching nearly to the corks, and heating the water, 
keep it boiling say fiye minutes, when they may be 
taken out and set.away. We know of raspberries 
and other fruit having kept thus for two years. 











The juice of currants, put up imair-tight bottles, 
affords a foundation for a delicious and wholesome 
beverage. Put enough waterowith ripe currants to 
prevent their burning; heat in a preserve-kettle 
nearly to boiling; trausfer to a bag suitable for 
straining and press ouf thé janice; ad@ half a pound 
of clean sugar to each pound of juice and boil, skim, 
and put up as recommended for putting: up the 
fruit. The juice alone will keep as well, if not bet- 
ter than the fruit, and, mixed with from one to two 
parts water, according to the taste, itamakes a most 
refreshing drink. Being entirely free from alcohol- 
ic or intoxicating properties, there is no danger of 
the creation of an appetite for strong drink result- 
ing from its use. It might profitably be kept for 
sale by druggists at all seasons of the year, and we 
presume that putting it up for that purpese may 
be made a source of income worthy of the consid- 
eration of currant-r who now make wine. 
Those who usually have more of this. abundant 
fruit than they know what to do with; may tind 
it for their interest to take note of this suggestion. 
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Unleavened. Bread. 
eat, 

D. M. Adams of Worcester Co., Mass., writes to 
the Agriculturist endorsing E, W. Knight’s remarks 
on bread-making, and.adds: “I ama dyspeptic, and 
must say that I have derived: more benefit from the 
change from leavened to unleayened bread than 
frony any other dietetic change that I lave made. If 
our good Editor ean not endorse it, I can to the 
fullest extent, and With his permission should like 
to give my way. Lstir as much Graham meal as I 
wish to inte water; if I want soft spongy bread to 
eat warm, T stir it quite thin, if to eateold, I prefer 
it stirred pretty thick; it makes.a muvh lighter, 
sweeter loaf thaw can be got. in a more artificial 
way. [Thewmitture of flour and water, thus- pre- 
pared, is, probably, then simply baked.—Ep.] 





Various Recipes, 
—_i. gi 


Flour Pudding.—The following is the 
recipe of a delicious, as well as a cheap pudding: 
1 cupftt of Wilite sugar, 3 tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, 1 egg, 1 teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 14 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 1 cup of sweet 
milk, and 1 pint of flour. Flavor to the taste, and 
bake inatin pan. To be eaten with hard or soft 
sauce. Ipa J. Raynor. 


Rhubarb Wine.—Take 4 Ibs. of rhubarb to 
1 gallon of water, squeeze it, put it into a tub, and 
pour the water on it; let it steep 3 days, then strain 
off the liquid; put 31¢ Ibs. of sugar to every yal- 
lon, and put it into a barrel, stir it every day for a 
fortnight, then add a few raisins and a small quan- 
tity of isinglass, then bung it up for three months. 
Finally bottle it, and in 5 or 6 weeks it will be 
ready for use. 


Elderberry Wine,.—The following recipe, 
from an unknown source, has been tried by an ac- 
quaintance, and proved good ;: 1 quart juice, 3 quarts 
water, 4 Ibs. sugar, and 1 tablespoonful yeast to the 
gallon. Put it in a cask, in a cool situation, keep 
ing the cask full. It soon ferments and discharges 
froth from the bunghole. When the fermentation 
is over, bung up or bottle. Boiling juice injures it. 


Vegetable Soup.—Take a good sized ehick- 
cn, or an equivalent piece of beef or igutton, cut it 
up and put it in water, rather more than enough to 
cover it, adding a tablespoonful of salt ; boil until 
nearly tender, skim off the fat; add butter, salt, 
and pepper, and more water if necessary; then 
slice into the soup ten large potatoes, one small 
Swedish turnip, ofie carrot, two parsneps, (an onion 
and a few stalks of célery,) with two or three 
spoonfuls of rice ; boil ‘half an-hour, or until ten- 
der. Before serving, add aspoonful or two of wheat 
flour stirred up with cold water. One or'two'spoon- 
fuls of sweet créam gréatly improves the flavor. 
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SOLDIER’S RETURN. 


(Prepared and engraved expressly for the American Agriculturist.) 


The Editor with his Young Readers. 


Sceues like this in the picture, are now common 
in ull parts of the loyal States. Yousee the soldier 
has been wounded in the leg, and is now so far re- 
covered that he can walk with his crutch. He isa 
sergeant in his regiment, and has got home to his 
family, where he is explaining to his parents, and to 
his wife and children, the scenes of the battle. The 
newspaper map is spread out upon the table, and 
with the stem of his pipe, he isshowing “ how fields 
were won.” You see by the picture of General 
Scott upon the wall, and the cannon that little 
Robie is drawing upon the floor, that military edu- 
cation has been going on in the family during the 
father’s absence. There stands a future soldier of 
the Republic. How he drinks in every word of his 
father’s story, and enters into his sympathies! Will 
he not always love the dear old flag under which his 
father fought, and his heart thrill to the music of 
the Star Spangled Banner? What seeds of patriot- 
ism and hatred to treason are now being sown in 
young hearts all over the land! The wife is well 
pleased to see the head of the household home 
again, though he comes bearing the wounds of bat- 
tle—scars that he must carry with him to his grave. 
She is proud to have borne a part in the sacrifices, 
by which the land of their fathers, or of their adop- 
tion, has been rescued from its perils. 

One of the good things to come out of this war 





is the cementing of the nation into one homoge- 
neous people. The miserable jealousy towards for- 
cigners will be cured. Almost every European na- 
tionality is represented in our armies, and their 
blood has been poured out as frecly as that of the 
older citizens of the Republic. All have stood to- 
getherin the presence of a common danger, and 
have been made children of a common country, by 
a baptism of blood. The seal can never be effaced, 
and will never be forgotten. 

Alas! for the homes to whom the soldier will 
never return. Forthem there is no tale of triumph 
from the lips they love, but loneliness and grief, 
for which there is no solace but in God, and in ex- 
alted patriotism. 





Something About Chemistry—III. 
(Continued from page 184.) 

Our young readers will remember that we told 
them, on page 183, about Water, that it was com- 
posed of two gaseous or air-like elements, oxygen 
and hydrogen; about the Air, which is a mixture 
of oxygen and nitrogen, chiefly; about the gas 
called Carbonic acid, which is formed when charcoal, 
or any thing which contains carbon, is burned in 
the air or in oxygen, and a little about Ammonia, 
composed of nitrogen and hydrogen. Now these 
substances, except the air, are compound bodies, 
the elements of which are united by chemical affin- 
ity. Affinity means the power which unites ele- 





ments or compound bodies, so that two unlike sub- 
stances form a new one unlike themselves, and ir 
doing so, always combine in the same proportions. 
Thus when oxygen and hydrogen combine to form 
water, 8 parts (that may be 8 ounces, or 8 pounds, 
or any weight,) of oxygen unite with 1 part of by- 
drogen. When oxygen and carbon unite to form 
carbonic acid, 8 parts of oxygen unite with 12 parts 
of carbon, and so on. This is very different from 
mixing things together. We may mixsalt and mus- 
tard, and oil and vinegar, ang they make a salad 
dressing; but we know that each of the ingredients 
is still unchanged, for we taste each one in the mix: 
ture. In mixtures there may be more or less of 
either of the things mixed; but when things wiite 
chemically, it requires a certain definite quantity of 
each. We told you that oxygen combined with 
iron, and formed iron rust, or oxide of iron Now 
in iron rust we perceive no oxygen, neither do we 
perceive any iron. 18 parts of iron united with 8 
parts of oxygen; both the iron and the oxygen 
have disappeared, and we have red iron-rust, a new 
substance in all its relations. So it is with all chemi- 
cal combinations, and this is the difference between 
mixed substances and compound bodies, whether 
they be solid, liquid, or gaseous. 

The air, we have said, is composed of about one- 
fifth oxygen, and four-fifths nitrogen. This is a 
mixture, and the nitrogen softens the oxygen just 
as oil softens the vinegar and mustard in the salad 
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I will be good, 


will be good to-day, 
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VW. 
I will be good, I will be’good to-day.” 


* We give our young readers again, by permission of Wm. B. Bradbury, one of the beautiful tunes from his 


book called the ‘‘ Golden Chain.” 


Both the séntiment and the music are sweet and elevating. 








dressing. When oxygen and nitrogen really wnite, 
something very different from the air is formed. 
They unite in different but uniform quantities, and 
form several different substances, one of which is 
nitric acid, or aqua fortis, a liquid which will dis- 
solve iron or copper almost as easily as water will 
sugar. We might mix oxygen and nitrogen in pre- 
cisely the same proportions that they exist when 
combined in nitric acid, and still be able to breathe 
the air thus made without harm; but a very little 
nitric acid taken into the lungs would cause death, 
and a few drops on the skin would make an ulcer or 
other bad sore. This shows very strikingly the dif- 
ference between combination and mixture—a dis- 
tinction which must always be borne in mind. 

The oxygen in the air is called firee, and so it is; 
that in water, and in iron-rust, and in carbonic acid, 
is combined, that is, united with other elements. 
When it is free, it enters into combination with 
other things generally, more easily than if it is in 
any combination. Now oxygen is the most abun- 
dant element; it is everywhere in the world—in the 
air, in the watér, in the solid rocks, and in the soil. 
It is everywhere in a state of combination, except 
in the air, and will combine with every other ele- 
ment. Our own bodies, and those of the animals, 
and all plants, consist in great part of oxygen. It 
is therefore the most important, and is certainly 
the most interesting of all the elements. Wood, 
coal, tallow, oil, and all such things that we usually 
see burning, contain carbon, and all except anthra- 
cite coal and charcoal contain hydrogen also. 

When any of these things burn, they combine 
with oxygen, and it is this very thing that makes 





them burn. The result of the burning is the for- 
mation of carbonic acid by the union of oxygen 
with the carbon, and the formation of water by 
union of oxygen with the hydrogen. Whoever 
wishes to see the water which is formed when a 
candle, or piece of wood, or piece of paper burns, 
has only to hold a cold plate, or pieee of glass, over 
the flame, and the water will settle on it. Did you 
never see the little cloud of dew-like moisture 
which collects on a lamp chimney when it is first 
lit? This is the water from the flame which settles 
on the cool glass. As soon as the chimney is hot it 
will settle upon it no longer. The carbonic acid is 
a gas—and all that is formed when coal or wood, or 
candles, and such things burn, flies off and mixes 
with the air. We shall have something more to 
tell you next month about this carbonic acid gas, 





The Tiger Lily and the Violet. 


A correspondent of the Agriculturist sends the 
following story with a moral, to our young readers: 
“Tn the same bed with the lowly violets, and the 
modest lily of the valley, there grew a Tiger Lily, 
tall, showy, and soaring over these, as if despising 
them and glorying in its own large leaves and or- 
ange-colored spotted flowers. Some girls would no- 
tice it first of all, and say, “isn’t that handsome?” 
“ Why no,” Lizzy would answer, “I think the tiger 
lily is coarse and gaudy. I never putit ina bonquet.” 
Her mother was pleased with her choice, and drew 
a lesson from it something like the following: The 
lily of the valley and the violets are emblems of 
modést beauty, (they always have been, as I could 
show from the best poets,) charming every beholder 





all the more because they are so unpretending, al- 
most trying to hide away from gazing eyes. Genu- 
ine modesty is always beautiful; and’ its retiring 
manner never fails to be admired by the true and 
the good. ‘When unadorn’d, adorn’d the most.” 

The tiger lily may represent those who are 
pleased with vain display, and who fail to gain the 
admiration they court. Flaunting colors are very 
offensive to good taste; they indicate such qualitics 
of mind as a correct judgment would never admire. 
The aspiring lily towered above the garden fence ; 
a gust of wind broke off the stalk, and there it hung 
for weeks, an unsightly emblem of fallen pride. 
The violets and the lily of the valley nestled safely 
at its root, while the storms rollea harmlessly over 
them. (See Matt. 23: 12) M. 

Anagrams, 

An Anagram is acertain transposition in the letters 
of any word or phrase, so as to make another phrase or 
word of pointed significance. They are sometimes quite 
interesting, and much amusement may be had in forming 
them. The following were received some time since : 

Equestrianism—Quite near, Miss—[A very appropriate 
speech for a lady’s companion in a horseback ride.} 

Intemperate—Repeat “I ment.” [Ah! yes; every in- 
temperate man ment well enough.] 

Degradation—To dread gain. 

Incorrigibleness—Crinoline begs, Sir. i 
These from Miss Mary Usner. 
Atheist—It hates. Nectarines—In, 

From Rurus W. Wesks. 


Egotism—Mites go. 
ten acres, 





For the Guessers. 


Rebusses.—We have here two Rebusses ; one of them,’ 
No, 12, is a moral sentiment. z 


(YiBe Dun § %) ap 


It will be found very hard to guess, we think, still itis 
perfectly legitimate, and if written out in various ways, 
may be guessed. Who will answer it ? 

No. 13 is a common yonreny 





We think this will be found as easy to guess, as the 
otheris hard. It conveys the lesson that, in whatever we 
do, we should in every way fit ourselves for its efficient 
performance ; if it be right, being hindered neither hy 
fastidiousness nor scruples. 

14.—ARITHMETICAL FuzzLE.—In a square of 9 squares, 
place the 9 digits (1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7, 8,9,) in such a way 
that in which ever way (up, down, sideways, and corner- 
ways,) any row of 3 figures be added, the sum wiil be 15. 
One of our young readers sends us this puzzle in a little 
different form; he takes half of each figure, and of course, 
the sum of each row is 7 instead of 15. This, he thinks, 
entitles it to be called an “ original” puzzle, but he is 
mistaken. The puzzle isan old one to the older boys 
and girls, though it is doubtless new to the “little shavers,” 





Answers to Problems. 


Answer to the Rebus No. 8 is founded upon the text 
in Gal. vi: 7: ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap ’—but it properly reads: Whata man soweth 
that he reapeth. 

Answer to the Block Puzzle No. 9 is given in the follow- 
ing cut. A somewhat different arrangement is admissable, 
































Answer to the Enigma No. 10 is TOBACCO. 

Correct answers have been received from Chas. 8. 
Stimpson, 8,10; C.H. Post, 9, 10; J.C. Bronson, 10; 
Oliver Combs, 10; Jacob Stephens, 10; B, C, Atwood, 8 
G. F. Sly, 8, 10; Abigail E. Downes, 9; J, H. Goodrich, 10, 
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Market Review, Prices, etc. sasthans this month closes quite aie for our agri- Rece—Frem, per ‘perth. aye 8 @ 10 9@ il 
e ‘ OULTRY—F owls, et ) 9 @ 10 i @ 8 
‘siete leis culturists, much more so, indeed, than was anticipated Ducks, per pair......... a 50 @ 45 50 @ 60 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, at its commencement, and we congratulate our readers woes, per pels, = 12 @150 100 @12% 
New-York, Friday Morning, June 20, 1862. on the very agreeable change......A further important Dud Apples, ser i pS - " 2 8 5 4 3 
i TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, rise has taken place in Cotton, which has been in good a — pee per Ib., reeled 20 @ 8 09 @ BB 
Recewrs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, | demand throughout the month...... Provisions have ar- Potarons Merce oe Sem it Seu 
eeeeein wines cane eee) seme teem sates, | tivod quite frecly aad have declined, with a moderate in- | Peachblows, per bbl... ..... 18 @213 18 @213 
tienes emmeentaes SIAAED SEGNOD TESTO 11800 1 | Guiry... Hay, Hops and Tobacco, have been in fair re- | joy itude es ew, per Dbl... ' 535 g ~ 2 é5 4 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. 53 Corn, Rye. Barley. | quest at our revised quotations...... Rice has been mod- Ontons—New Bermud, p. 1b. _2@ 2% 
28 days this month 697,700 5,537,000 2,612,000 185,900 31,000 | erately dealt in at uniform rates...... Wool has been in | TurNirs—New White, 100 b.. 1% @300- 
4) days lest month, 411,000 "698,000 1,806,000 154,000 98/000 | more demand and prices have favored sellers. The new pectic ping doz. bunch. 1 60 g 2 00 ee ee 4 
2, Comparison with same time last year. clip is now arriving rather freely at various points in the SETTUOR, DET MOZEN.....- Sede 384 ee. a 
eR . é y interior, and is bringing very full prices, when in good | BADIsHEs, per 100 bunches... 50 @ 1 0) 0 et 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. STRAW BERRIES, p. 100 bask’ 8. 12% @ 30 
2s days 1332 591,000) 4,289,000 1,929,000 43,900 110,000 473,000 .| Order and nee ep packed. All wool put up for market 3 @ 6 
24 days 1851 . 379,000 3,220,009 3,197,000 36,150 69,600 365,000 should be tagged and well tied up with twine of medium CHERRIES, pcr fee i @ W 
SALES. Flour. Wheat Con R Bari size, but not too coarse. In packing Wool for market, GOOSEBERRIES, per es 0 @1% 
Mt hed eee eee tachi ‘ye. Barley. | put it in Burlap sacks and use five yards in the sack,the | GREEN Pras, per barrel... 225 © 
28 days 1862.... . 697,700 5,337,000 2,612,000 185,500 31,000 | tare of which will be observed as three pounds. Such 





2h days 1851...... 336,500 4,168,000 3,304,000 40,700 = 21,000 


3. Be rports from New-York, from Jan.1 to June 18, 











Wheat. Cor ue ye. Barley. 
L32... 4,201 5912421 = 5,946,82 709, 165 1,315 
ISG, ...1,075,15% 7,270,995 4, 608,% 33 81, 2002 1,000 
1 50... "397,358 861,622 1,137,325 100 8,280 
i. Receipts at CHICAGO, JAN, 1, TO JUNE 9. 
Flow. W" heat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
1352... 572,798 


3,235,143 5,762,469 384,344 400,383 723,821 
2,155 58 








Sil 3,35! 1,900 289;980 367,358 
18 59,790 184,686 508,987 
5. Stock in store at Chicago, June 14, 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Oats, 
BEER occceccccce 56,187 1,168,664 2,608,464 
| 35,259 422,023 2,081,075 aie 
6. Receirrs AT MILWAUKEE, JAN. 1, TO JUNE 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Dariey. Oats, 
1852... 216,037 1,539. 533 104,464 65,495 1,980 = 122,323 
1361....173,517 3,703,469 55,306 30,639 27795 | 28382 


The foregoing tables exhibit the movements in Bread- 
stuffs, both in New-York and the principal markets of the 
interior, so clearly as to call for no further explanation 
of that feature of the business....The trade of the month 
in New-York has been on an extensive scale, the export 
demand for Flour and Grain having been active, though 
at lower figures. Recent intelligence from England was 
less encouraging, in reference to the prospects of the 
growing crops, especially of Wheat. Hence, export buy- 
ers have been more eager to purchase, and though some 
ciaages in the value of Flour have been unfavorable to 
sellers, there has beea a noticeable improvement in prices 
of most kinds of Grain, particularly of sound lots, suita- 
ble for shipment. Within a few days receipts have been 
quite light, and the tendency of the market has been up- 
ward, though the extreme firmness in freights has opera- 
ted as a check on this movement. The inquiry from the 
regular home trade is fair. ‘There is an entire absence of 
speenlation, waich is generally regarded as a most grati- 
lying symptom. While the news from Western Europe 

speaks gloomily of crop prospects, advices from most 
parts of our own country are very encouraging, and this 
circumstance indicates that on our resources the people 
of Great Britain and France will have to draw freely for 
a supply of cheap food, for another year, in order to make 
good the probable deficiencies in their own supplies. Al- 








sacks are worth to the purchaser of wool nearly their 
cost for the purpose of re-sacking, whereas sheeting sacks, 
which are more commonly used, are worthless to re-sack 
in, and dealers will allow nothing for them. When there 
is an unusual number of buck fleeces in lots of Wool, 
dealers observe the same rules as to unwashed, viz.—one 
third off...... The Secretary of the Vermont Agricultural 
Society, Danie! Needham, in his annual report, states 
that, “reasoning from analogy, the price of wool during 
the next few years must be high,”—basing his views on 
the opinion that the cotton crop will not be planted as ex- 
tensively as it has been for some years past; and that 
the million of soldiers in the field will wear a third more 
clothing than they would in peacefal avocations....The 
transactions in other agricultural products have been on 
2 moderate scale. The table of prices show the changes 
and the present rates. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 






















May 19. June 20, 
FLovr—Super to Extra Gute > 35 @48 $4110 @4%7 
Superfine Western........ . 435 @44 410 @420 
EEXtre WeSEID,...2 2.» 00000055 450 @6% 440 @6% 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 49 @6 75 480 @6% 
Super, to Extra Southern, 45 @6% 4% @67 
Rye Firour—Fine and Super. 310 @42% 270 @400 
CoRN MEAL. .« ..... 280 @3820 29 @32 
WHeEaT—Canada White....... 123 @18 115 @1% 
Western White................ 122 @137 115 @1%5 
All kinds of Red............... 9 @115 93 @ 120 
CorN—-Y ee a ee se HM @ 56 5 @ 5 
i Sa SR ae a By 58 @ 0 
Mixed... See dpakanne reee™ 49 @ 31% 48 @ 54 
Oats—Western.. Pe | oT 83 @ Hs 
EME. cess cnercserccccnvece seeee 41 @ R HK@ 45 
RE et SS eee 5 @ % R @ 
RARER... ..5<500n0isices species sis 6s @ & 6 @ % 
Hay, in bales, yer 100 ibs... - 6 @ 80 0 @ 
Corron—Midd ings, per 1b... . 27 @ _ 21% 31 @ 31% 
Rice, per 100 Ibs............... 650 @75 650 @750 
Hops, crop of 1861, per Ib.. 122 @ 18 4 @ 2 
aTuERS, Live Geese, p. b.. 34 @ 38 3 @ 2 
p—Clover, per Ib.........- Nominal, 7 @ iM 
y, per bushel... 2... 150 @ 1%  @ 
AR—Brown, per Ib........ 64@ 8Y 6%@ 8% 
MOLASSES, New-Orleans, p.gl.. 10 @ 4% 40 @ 4 
Corre, Lio, per Ib.. 19 @ 2 19 @ 21x 
Tonacco—Kentueky, &e, D. Ib.. i @ 38 i%@ 18 
Seed Leaf, per Ib.............+. 7 @ B&B 7 @ 3 
WooL—Domestic fleece, Pp. Tb.. 38 @ 52 40 @ 8&2 
Domestic, pulled, per 1b. 3 @ 46 3t@ 44 
et eS | a 8K@ 9 8X¥@ 9 
Orn CAKE, per tun,........+-. 33.00 @37 50 28:00 @35 00 
Pork—Mess, per bbl. .... 1237 @1250 1080 @il 00 
Prime, per bbl... ..... ‘we 97 @1000 S8RK@ 88K 
BeEEF—Plain mess . sow a F @13 50 1125 @13 00 
Lanrp, in bbls., per ip. K@ 8% TK¥@ 8% 
Bu rrER—We estern, ad 1 4 WV @ lt 9 @ 16 
State, per 10 @ li 10 @ 18 
[OEE 5 \ccsappeeneses ; 6 @ 84 4@ ve4 
$room Corn—per B.....-...+- Se F 5 @ 7% 


N. W. Live Stock Markets.—Tue Cx7- 
TLE Markets have been well-supplied, the past mozit’ 
the average receipts being 4,246 per week, or 200 less 
than the previous month. Prices have fluctuated some- 
what, advancing 3¢c. May 20th, when 3,400 were on saic, 
and declining as much the following week, With 5,364 
beeves offered, again advancing }3c. with a light sup ply, 
remaining stationary the next week, and falling back 4c. 
at the last market June 17th, when near 4,500 head were 
in market. The extra fat cattle sold at 834c.(@9e., good 
fat steers 8)¢c., fair quality, 8c., and poor 7c.(@7}ge. 
Average of all sold 8c., and none left over. 






Veal Calves.—Receipts are falling off rapidly, 
averaging only 760 per week since last report. They are 
3gc. per lb. higher, the best bringing 5}¢c., fair veals5c., 
and common ones 4c.(@4}gc._ ‘They sell readily. 


Sheep and Lambs.—These are more 
abundant than last. month, and sell briskly at former 
rates, or 4c.@4}¢c. ? tb. live weight for fair to good sheep; 
5c. for those extra fat. Lambs are plenty and lower, sel- 
ling at 7c.(@73c. per 1b. live weight, or at an average of 
$4@$4} per head. Receipts of both have averaged 7,722 
per week. 

Live Hogs.—Reccipts are falling off with the 
advance of Summer. We have had-but 9,951 per week 
since last reported, which are more than the demand war- 
rants, and prices have continued to decline during the 
month, with some hogs left unsold each weck. ‘They are 
now worth 3!c.@34c. if corn fed and fat. Still-fed, 3c. 


The Weather, during the past month has 
been variable, and the average temperature lower than 
usual at this season. The drouth prevailing when we 
closed our last notes was soon broken by copious rains 
and the crops have not since suffered in ihis vicinity for 
want of moistu re. Our DaiLy Norges, condensed, read : 
May 22, 23, clear, hot, with shower P. M. on 23d—24 to 26 
fine, but eooler—27, N. E. rain storm all day, thoroughly 
soaking the earth—28, cloudy, light showers—29, 30, clear, 
fine—31, showery.—VJune 1], rainy day—2, 3, fine, warm, 
—4, showers A. M., ending in heavy E. rain storm; 
5.18 inches rain fell—5, windy—6, clear—7, fine, rain at 
night—8, light rain—9, cool—10, cloudy, rain at nighi—I), 
clear A. M., cloudy P. M., rain at night—12, clear, - — 
13, hot, (86°) showers P. M.—14, clear, fine, N. E. rain 
storm at night—15, cloudy A. M.,, clear P. M. Be 17, 
clear— 18, cloudy, heavy rain at night—19, 20, clear, warm. 


Rain Fall.—from the 15th of May, to the 
15th of June, there were 8.86 inches of rain, which fell 
at 11 different times. The great rain of the 4th and Sth 
was almost unprecedented in this vicinity, 5 1-5th inches 
falling in 24 hours. 
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10, 1862. 


(See General Remarks and Reports on Special Crops on page 200, und Notes to Crop Reporters on page 197.) 































































































































ats ‘ Wintr Spr7g) py» » |\Pot-|\ 2, ‘ 
EXPLANATIONS TO THE BEADER. (Fu!! details are given on the a, Wheat Wheat 7 | Fiye| Oat. Hay! atos Fruit. 
Forms furnished to Reporters.) | sf iss gigi 1 als legal Sisiigis —|- 
The First Column gives the Counties from which the reports come. In many |] 4 | } SISZSS S sis rity 8 SS 8 = 8 = 
cases the territory reported upon extends over adjacent counties, and the figures apply to a /]} 3 | ey ana Persons gather- I} lies «|8 Z| |S 8 “| #|8 2/8 ee SPSS 
larger territory than the county named, but sometimes to single townships only. postage A Of Per-| ing and sending ||.) S|©i8)S\F\Si\S El Si Sis SiS Sisisis) |. 
' ; . : : = | sons reporting | tne reports, |= 8) 8/8 8/8/88) 8) $||8) 8 $/Ei8 B/8/5) 3 |< 
The Second Column gives the number of persons in each county or locality, the 3 Jrom each, SSS SSSSSES SSS SSS S S's s S 
average of whose opinions are embraced in the single rows of figures, standing opposite |} & ; ISSR S\f SiS & ei Sg/EE iS 
in the same line. In several cases a whole County is represented by an officer of the Agri- = Lad | ied Nc ad vid ps Be isl alias! bat fa bad | bed all va bef ek 
cultural Society, who gives the summary of reports from assistants in each of the towns. ‘OHIO. AB C DIRE GH I) LM N 0 PIR: STUY 
m indicates that a large but indefinite number of persons joined in making the report. 1|Washington....| g/A. J. Hart........ | 1012 10/20)|..|..|..!/10/12} 9}|12!12//10) 810/15! 8/10! 15) 19 
The Third Column gives the names of the persons who received and distribut- | a Auglaize ...°.. Re Samuel Craig... Lite 12i1eH-+]- | 5 sik peo td i 4 Ht 10 on 100 10 
ed blanks, and collected and forwarded returns. | 4) Trumbull, Seg iL. 7 Andrews. ..../:20),10 | 12/15/12 2/10, 20/1610] 8 1 10)| 30} 20 
(In all the reports thenumeral 4@ is taken as the standard for comparison, thus : ei Crawford, eee iD. °F menage “Hl otto iF 7 a 10 ~4 in 4 x ag A. | 
Column A—1i0 means that the weather fora month previous to the date of the re- | 7\Ashtabula.,,.... sd Ww. Kennedy «| 15)|15 1215 12 id 20 15/10) 8/10/15 20] 20 
report was about as good as the average for other years, that is for growing crops and for) § nceme§ + evee] 1G. 4 Fae Soe ae -|-4) See 2) 
general farm operations, Figures above or below £@ indicate the comparative propi-|}} 10 Stark OH digo doll... ‘| i °9}j..f2: 9 id io i2 ii)" 4] 15) 30 
we - oe ; 11 Paulding.......|21/J.N. Goodin. .....|| «|,.!| 5 10/15/12) 10] 8!) 12 
tiousness or unfavorableness of the weather. Pp) Sackeon” on sgeiof MUO —~ ~||12| id: | 710/10/15 12}12)| 20 F 
Columns—B—E—H-—In these £0 indicates that the amount of surface growing is/]} 13/Richland...... igo! My Myers . 0/10) 13, 13 10)|10 )| 8. 9/10]11) 10/10) 15} 50 
about the same as last‘ year. Each figure (or unit) above 40 means a tenth more of : Wrandot «1 oy My cara oe e Z 4 hig 2 8\|i01i3)| 8 10/10 rs i8 *g fo Ee 
surface. and each unit below 10, means one-tenth less. Thus, 5 means one-half of aver- 16 Portage.......2!.. Homer Mills. See |r {<4 listaalesliial +21 ‘at allidl’s Let sles|leo|..| ct 
5 
age surface—15 means one and a half—2@ means double, and so on. ai Waynes ae “h 8a" ane =o | rH 12 i" i ‘ ib a '4/11/]..|..|/10) § 1D a) a6 i0)| i Pa 
Columns C—F—I—L—N—P—S-—In these columns £@ means that the average ||| 19 Cos 1octon.....| Wd. B. Burt..........|/10)/14)12]15)!..|2.)..//1 10} 8/10)) 9. 9)10)12 11]10)| 15] 4: 
eidiaaih antennae Wadhel ti madeseie ts aeout Ue é 99'Tusearawas,...| 1]4.0. Tee EEE - || s-|..||10 15/15/15 12/14!) 15] 2 
= ns c Pp oe — rs about the same as the average for five years past. ||| 91 Erie, spengesneee 4G. ee: +: 18 ie 10 ied 9) 6| 820 10 He 11 i10 Pale 10} 20) 50 
Bach unit above or below 1 stands for an increase or decrease of one-tenth in the surface. ||| 22, Washington... 5/C Teil 10) 20). =}.2|+211,8 -]++1[ 9) /10/10)) 8110) 10} 20 
4 3 Morgan. .... 11Wm: _ hous... . .||10)/12 10 10/| 5) 8} 8'10)10,10)]..]..|10 8/10;10)| 8}10! 
oe ain kee Bg ne gy ia these columns 40 means that the 3 Sediargen. y a © is dwards.... ‘101 Bie 1520.20 5110110 10 tty 2 Bi: 8/10|10 10 16 
condition and prospect on June 10th indicated p i a ¢ 25 Portage | SA ummer,.. nat 10}24| 99/99) 11) 10}10)14}/16)18 10 11)) 9)13)(12}11)| 11 
sc tag a talon ei an average yield per acre. Here also each |! 3} Morrow +21... _|1s/G. W. Hiskett.... | 13/10 12174) 15\50|12!13|13)12}]10,14) 10 12|12|15|10]12| 45 100 
on t above or = ow ten indicates the prospect of a yield a tenth above or a tenth below|]| 27\Ashtabula,..... 1G. G. Calkins a 2910 12) 12/15 mn 10| 8||../..4 6 5) 10} 5i| 8}10}) 26) 20 
the average ; thus, a half crop is indie — ++ ||| 28,Belmont....... 8 Edd McCue....... 0/15)|..|..]..||12|14) 9]).. “| 9 | 6)10)12)) 5 
vas ttn My rem pore p icated by 5—a double crop by 20. Some report fruit 59'Belmont......||11|Slater Browin..°.: wily 912/30) **|16)/10/32} 8||i0}ii}|12 121121121 10/12!) 10 s 
prospe a ia) , meaning that the promise is for ten to thirty times the average. |I/ 30 Butler......... 3Isaac Youmans . i12 12 15 10/10 a 8] 8}12)|10)15)| ‘7 1 5|| 6}10)) 15) 15 
Blanks leftina column indicate that little or none of the crop is grown, or that it is e Licking & Fin Rn ROE ee 11) 131 Bit 13 13)30 9 ret AH i wait neh S i 
too early to report upon it, or that the reporter could net estimate satisfactorily to himself. 33 Richland.......) 1)R. 8. McFarland. io Bt 14)|..}.. mr 1412) 10)1 § 10|14)10]i2)) 8} 15 
No reports have been received from some whose names are in the list, and who furnished # > jaan | pee it oe 15}. : | tir Fi ct i lr kr = b+ 
reports last month.—For comments and reports or. other crops see page 200. 36 Butler .. ......}m|John M, Millikin ‘||15)|12|12]12)).°|22|2° 10} 9]}10/10 22 1 10 AS 20}! 12] 12 
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> s ; Wine’ r Sp rin j Pot-. Fruit > |Winers ring \ Pot-\|\Fruit, 
& County, |F| Chief Reporters. ||| Wheat | w eat Corn. | Pve|| oat, ata) atos \ApPh S| County. S Chief Reporters, lal t hee td Com n. ‘ia (oat Hay} ay ApPh 
ae Ss ek Ft aicininlelala vial | | | | i} | 
INDIANA. ‘1 Bo|O Elr|@ mim Umno P|Risit/U]V | ly. x. ju aoe omic No PSU V 
51/Benton. ....... 7|D. Campbell. ..... 10 14/30 15,10} 8}12!| 7] 7/14) 8/12!) 4/10)|15) 13, 10/10} 12} .. {I} 401 - ../John J. Phelps... Le {cobs sfes *s 
CS ae 1|/Peter Walter..... ine 5]14/!..1..].. 2) |/12]15)/10]10'] 121999 |} 402|Orleans.........|11/Peter Ferris...... 6/1223] 8//10}17| 7) 8} 8} 7||..]-./| 8} 6/10) 6)/10) 4) 11) 14 
Hendrie! Ks..0001] TIAL Whitenack :222/| g)11}1 $|1112]|..|..|/ 14) 11 |ff 403|Lewis...°-...2°] 1/John F. Bates :-°")/ 7,.|..]..|| 910] 6 <}/10} 6/10) 6)0),.1) 41 
54) Knox ...| 4|Joel Wampler.... 10 4 |]] 404] Wyoming...,... 11 Linus oS Wolfe. . 8/15] 8]15//12/10/12)/10/10/10)). . |. .||10}10)/40) %4)/ 8110 20} 50 
55| |Randoipli.. iC, G, Puckett.. ..4!! 1 405|St. Lawrence. .|m|J. S. Wall «-[. «|. .{[11]18]10 [12/14] 9) 87 1210/10 5|/ 7}10}} 10} . 
561 frenry. “las . — 406; Delaware...... g 8/10) ' 10)12 4 13} 5) 9 ape + ia : 
57| Henry. 5|Jehu CN...00.. eleclesilecloctes : 4 
3a/Sullivan Murray Briggs... 15)|'5 aio id}id * ii}i5 13] i612 ali 10}} 12} 10 
59| Hencric acob Bader...... wf. .! + lla alg “nals “al 90 
60) em ull : b, saigmarsh veel 10 715 ~ 12}10 sl ie | 5 
[kk Leaead altmé an Be et thea Bete eallebl elles i es 
fy) Henry, ..|../P. P. Prifner. lig kaha 8) 5] 4] 8 10}10} 8//10/10)/10} 8/10) 8/'10)10) 100 
Vermiilion.....| 4]S. Grondyke.. 2 fiche 12/20] 8) 5} 4} 8/10}10} 8)/10/10)/10 10} 8}/10}10)) 100 
GilHe ndricks...... 1 4. Furnas. “ eS DP | “A vebeglisefes es 
ae ..seee/--/JOhn Bennett. P hompson celleslesfestlecfestest|>*fee|fee sellesteall 
pe wi # ..{L1/Elam G, Smith 5 A. we 4 15 ir 10} 15) 13)15)12, {15]10}15)]. .|. .|/20) ial 110 12}/12/10}) 20) 30) 
8]. Thomas 1/12 fcKay......|/10//18 13) 8 i: 12) 12/12110 ii ae ci 1s}t2 10 18 20 
V § ‘ .||10)) 8) 8 /12/12/12 it 5)15)) 15, 
ss eer 3a Bt ath as a 
oP, 2 2 m Rosa s Club. | 7\..|..]..|10}10) 9 3} 0} ! 5 
5 John MeConnel. 52 Jos, E, Smith,....|| 8/10}10} 8) 8/10 5/10 10} 5//10 8 8 eB 5 ue if ‘ 
3/John Bennett..... 2 7] Watson Wilson 3 /15]30} 14 |10/35)13, 20/30) 8 15% seers 20) .. 
11D. S. Kershner....// $/12}1 ..| 1)D. T. Gr ma 8) 7 Sil 8 «fe tf i 11 Sa 
5. M. sista R h . 4/James Vi vood 8 10/10} 12 tee rds Pa 0 by 20 25 
John Sutherland.,,|) 6/12 eaver Dj. .fe feel] 8 1) GZ. f10H. 1.) | 
ijJohn J. Fleming, 1) 13 +f] 1]Cephas Benedict..//10/10]..| 7| 9}. .|10)/10}..| 9|) 8/1 ae as ae i6) 10) 5) 
/2i/Hurricane F's As‘/12/ 12 12 4|John Henderson. || 5 /11/11}12)/10}11)/10)|10/10}10)/10)10 10) prt 12 14/10!) 15) .. 
11] W. J. Hesser. 111) /12 7 |12)1 428] Allegany ...... 26] Daniel H. Cobb.,...|| 7/10} 710) 4) 210)) 9)12)11)/ 8/1 )/15}10, 13/13) (14/16), 12 re 
ri) ilJohn W. Smith 12 ; fami WB 4 8 429) Broome.,,...... 19/C. H. Treadwell. »||12 110 10 a 11/12) 8 |13}13)10 10 Gi11 i|12 7|/10}10 y 
gyi Ve rmilli ee 8) John Davis... 10)12] 5 10). .}. .|/10}12/10./15}10}} 8/10/15 430/Broome ....... m|R. Hogg, Sec. F.C. |/11//10) 7} %)'11)13}10)) 9/12)10) 4/10''12}10'/10)11//11).. om 
8 | Mors ran. :2] UG. S. Hilbourn.. 12}. .}11 12)27]i5, 15}15/10. 12]10'11] 10 |10)12'/12|15)| 1 431|Niagara........ 1/E. 8. Holmes...... | 6,13]20]10 (20/23 4)) 6} 8) 6 || 8 4)/10) 4) 5) 8} 22) 15 
1} | 
32] Vig r jm 5 ames M. vee, ons. 12}15]13 |... «| 10}12}10 |10}10)!15/12)/12 i | | | | | 
SRtandolpi., 9/L, M. Re 12}13}1 «| 12}12}10| 910) 7] 9))12}12)/15 10| " 30 PENN. | | 
g4)Hamilton...... 1}! ) 10) 13)4 13}13} 9)... || 8/10 /12/13)/10 10)| 10} 15 5 Nien na ..eeeefesfd0hn F, ar ton.. elisa 
| | | i} | | 16) Jas. F. Clayt on | 
ILLINOIS. || i ry ert aa ad 1/K, B, Barns... 2} 5 
101; McDonough...].. slaepecstts s Heels elloctectlectes|] o- 1/F. Weirick 8 idl 
102/\Coles........... et salleshestesile | Jeofesilestesi| os] se 1/0. 8. Brown... } 
{03|Saline . . cola) .||10 11]15}10 |, (20]12)/12]10 | 15] 20 oF. Oglevee. 
(oil Jersey... "las. Md | 8 10/10/12 |: 12|12|..|10| 7] 10 iD. Brightbiii” 
‘ , 1 He nry Griting, + 715) 15}12 10|| 10) 10 1 vi 
oa 1/Thos: Odiorne. ...|/10 12 i 10 | | 10) 10 6 
107/Vermilion ..... q i C. Smith....... 2 12)10)18 010) 15) 10 Montgomery..| % 3oorse. 
108) Richland,...... 1)H. A. Hunt... 8 15/25)10). 5 «|| 8} 5/]| 461/Lancaster ..... 1 Cyrus Brinton.. 
109/St. Clair 2222: 1 E rdw. Flanagan. . ||| 9 12]15)25 i5| 5] 8 | 462|Lancaster...... 1) Jacob M. Seitz. 10 
110|Marion. .|..|E. L. Merritt......)/-.!):-)--) 5; sfesfes eelerlesfenlectesiiectss | ool «+ |f] 463/Cambria... ..../.1/John Lloyd. . 1 
111; DeKalb... 1 i W. Branch... 7 LO}LO}12 12 41 9) 5)..1-+) -{10) 10) .. [| 464) Fulton......... 51|John.Hoke........|i1 
112|Macoupin 5|Harry Grundy... .)/11) 13)12)20 9} 9/10 : ..|| 10} 15 |} 465|Delaware.....']..|Chas, G. Ogden. . : “|. “allig 
113\Cumberland’,,.|..|J.E. Mumford. . wafes'lete fe ol[sclso|ssilesfeailestssisa[c lle. -| .. |{] 466|Franklin ...... 4/0. H. Anderson... H 0 
{11 Putn’mé Marti} i/C. C. Hoagland. “16/8840. 10) f5]i5 13}40} 16 5]i0 15/13 10}i5) -- HH] 467/Blair......0 0000. 2}8. B. Replogle. ... 3 {10]12'/10| 8101101! t0l100 
i15| Woodtord..... i]James Freeman. ||| 8 10) 9 5) 8] 9 8 9] 9 8 10) 8) 9] 8/12) 810] 6! |S} ,. Ill s681Centre ........|/m|D. G. Klein. aI Hol..| 8 10/401 §|| 121 10 
+1: bs >a 2i\John Sharp....... || 8 2025/15 1015] 3 10)15) 8 10|12 12]12 15/20)|..|15) 20) 20-11 ago Butler...-2 2: (Finley Balph.. dP ioholiooliolial |. || 15 
i17/ Vermillion s}William Bowman 110 12 }13}10 |. .}..!, 8:10)10 13}13) 8}10.12 10 10 10, 15) 50 }}} 470 Montgomery ..| 5)/A. Zimmerman.. 10) s} 819] 810 a: sefee|] 9) +e 
lis! Kankakee, ‘| 1|Democ rat Office.. 8 10) 12 10 10 11/12)... } 26 0/10 12)14)|. .]../ 12 16 Il 471 Susquehanna. . 11G.B. Slack ...... | 6 aia ail0l 8 .* 3 id 
19) Kendall. 4\H. 8. Hills.......0. 4), 4) 3} 8 15/30/10) 7 7/10 /1:3/10)/10/10 | 13) .. |i) 472)Fayette........ 9|Jas, Robinson... 7] 6 ene wtolt ane Ni afl 30 
2 ‘ 1/Erastus Logan re) 15/20)20°..|..]..'| 8/10) 0 15 15|12)10) 5) 5 |} 4731W at _| 9John Post.........| 8|) 5 15) 20, a 
2) i/Galeb Bates......_{/10 12}15]15 10 ig|i0| 9l12 0} 9/12/12|10/10| S| 7} 474! Lancaster.. ._..|--|H. Musselman a al ali idl @H0l alia “Hl Gal a9 
13 13. B. Wright....22)/10! 8) i] 5) 8) 5) 5 10] 8} 8]10/15]15 10/10 | 15] 15 |) 475|Golumbia....” mA, P, Young... . ot slusiisl Tl tusitslisil 48] 15 
i ij. J. Halsted | @ 10) 8) 6)..)..)..| 10)12 2/10 |15/12/12)..|| 12) 10 |! 476) York.......... 5/J. P. Harman... 13 oto ad 1oht ai 5 8 
D 1/A. H. Tracy.. 10 11/40}11 11)11]10| 9} ¢ 0)10'11/0) 10/10 ..| .. I! 477; Washington. 1).Jos. M, Clery... 12 eralia a0 ii ( itr ool 40 
125 11K. S. "Lybars eer. 10 10) 5)... 15/10)10 10) 9) 0) 9)..]../]..]--!] 8} 10 478|Chester........ 1/A. V. Trimble.. 9) te +: Pall bl 91 y ° 
WIS | | Ree ee 41D. M. Bare........ oH Hol 9|-,[.<|40} a 20] 48 
. la! } { || } “as re cllvain . celoelt eats all } 
151/Snuk..... 1} Abijah Sweet, ....|10 10}29}10 20}«0}10 10 20)10|..}... 20/10 10]10) 40 10| 10] .. |f! 481|fmdiana........ 9)J.M. McGaughey 11) 16}i0)11}11/i0}i0 f12, | 100}100 
{52| Dodge ... ‘| 1D. L. B: incroft. . --|{10|..]..}. .!/10}15). 8] 7 10} 9/12}11]|. .]..|] 15] .. | Luzerne ....... 21/P, Sutton ; 1010/11/10 910 41 id) 2 100 
139) Fond du Lac | _|12]E. Reynolds ..... AL 8 lee . ais id 10 8] 5/.. 9} 8 |13)15)/10) 8) 12) .. |f} 483\Gumberland ..| 1|John B. Hoover. 6).. 9 | 3)14 8 9 11 Biot) 80 } 
154, Walworth . 1/Geo, Cross.. .. “fl Q/..J..]..) 10). {10 11] 9) 8!..]--//10)10 10/15 10 10) --| ++ f| 484] Armstrong ....|.9|J. MeClymond. ‘ } oP 9}/10/10 % 30 
tldueks Lake....| 4}( * far al 10. J. ‘3 11/10 i = 9 B ofee) 9 ~ 12) 9 7 191 8) -- Hf) 485) Venango....... . A. A alliet...... Pa : ato i idl Si6 | ae 
139/ackson .. [me danse j/12 2 14/20/12 12/10/10). .].-' 8  -||12 «+1 «+ |] 486/Susquelanna..| 4|M. Birchard....... | : . 
in ri Qn : 3 rf Kclerste id. I i fe ; 10 il 5 dott nt ii is 10 10 io x | Susquehanna char | | | | | 
| ri m le au. 1 Newland,,.!| 9 20}15}12 1315/10 20/16] 9). 12 \15 - oe 7 1 | ' | | ; 
I is] drenptea 5)J. A. Curtis...... to 10} 515 #10 10 11 1510 i id i3 a hee 10 '20}13 10}10| 5)... Pe ag mn. 113, G, Leach....... \| 9) a ne 1420 10 % Po 
160) Adams......... «-f8.. W. Pierec......f..||-<]-0]. veJeelen) e+ voles leelee|/sefoel] ee] + If] 502|/Mercer. | ‘| 118; P. Nicholson....||.. 17). FI 10K Lr. ist 33! 
161| Badax.. ..|J. A. Somerly.... cof sfeclieol.feolleofe alk sell. wsileeteel| s-] +» If 503/Somerset . W\A, Fleming... 13). 12/10 Hol {| 19} Go! 
ion du Lae 4iRev. A.A. esta lis ...! 10/14] 9 9}i0) od Pe “9 jO]15!|ii}. 2!) 14) 3 | 5o4|unterdon 2ID: J. Blackwell. 20). } | 8 2) GO 
211G. M, Robinson,. .!10 ii 15}20 11/29/11 15}15) 5 10]/15 10)10 |12)10,'15}10 | 20] .. HH) 505 Mercer ... 2Ira J. Blackwell... 12 few 10 10)10 11 10) 15 30 
1/0. D. Hawkins... .}! § 10/10]'8) 7) 7] 8| 8] $|10/10/10 9) 9) s| 8/10|10| 5] 12 II acl Mtiddlesex.,...| 1|J. G. Shultz. 13) 13/10 10)| 8/13 e Hf) 
2|—_—_.. I Gis].o]..!! 5/20/10 !..]..)..!/10]10/ 5)...|'30/15)/ 2]..|] 15] .. Es cer 6lol MLN 212 10| 12/10)115/10)| 25) 30 
iS Maths 1} hi § She & a] gil ka] 9) Selarenaa | 2 oslo) 8 
: nos, Pendleton, Rls. cfivelse 45 3)12); x. 509/Hunterdon .... 9 A. L, Melick f De}. io all 5}. .|! = i 
4\S. D, Watkins... .|| 8 10) 4}10 12}13) 8 5|13//10] 9} ..] .. ile 1)J. 8. Coles......... 2/10 |. .)..}. .|)11]12]10)/14) 8) 10 /11] 9) /12}10)) 20] 20 
5 D. B. Newton s}12{10, 12] 1 10 Beene §10/Camden........ 8. Coles, | | | | | | | 
Cf, 2 00 eo]e oy; DL. OD] oe MD. ll || | } 
jrowa | Hi 527 Cocll,«a-sose. IR. F. Rowland... 15}. - HOLS) Si SHS 9/70/11 ts 10) sl af 
a | 528|Dorchester .. Jonas Parker... 5) ed | 5) 5/12) 5). .}. «| i) 15) 12 
lJac Kson. ew see {Ml H. Stephens,......'/12'..]..].. 12 10/10 | 359 Allegany.......] 1/T. E. Ogden 15)}--].. (| 9/10 10/12/15) 8/11)/12/12 112/10) 30) 30 
| or oltre Ws sllee selesles valle alee i | 530] Worcester......|--|B. E, Smith........ Vo ee a oe ole ve|leelee|eelea|| \| a 
= (8 i6y 38 i li | rT ya dy | | in| | 
} gg. | 8 i0}i5}i5 “lid 20/46! 40) 10 |} nt. IT. B. Ce es 10/10]15|--]..}..|110]12/10!..J..|) 8[10 20115 110/10) 20) 20 
olPowehiek., He UE crastus Snow: 14 12/30}15) § -|15)|../10,) 20) .. jf) 553/Kent '40 {10} 10 12) 0/10) 16/10/10 11)/10/11 110 8/10 1010 10 0) 
)3|Marion,........|.2/B. C. Bellamy... .. .//10 10)15)20) 12). .}..|) oe] ee i i i | | I i 
209)Cedar.......... wi 2.2 Alexander. . 8 8 seje-}e- TTS 2)15,10) 8| .. KE. Meldahl H | | | 
210/Madison....... rman wah vatealles Ke colle ofecfleclee|lecfoei! « -|E. Meldahl....... eelles]: | |. elecleclles sol aileele |i sal 2 
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Early White Dutch Turnip...................... 0c. 7 
True Berlin Teltau do..... ee .-10e, $1 00 
Black German do........ ..10¢. 1 00 
ED BUEEEID, wc cccgocdccsccvessqcecese 10c, vA] 
Red ha 7 FN SEES Ree 10¢c, vi 
a con ccdcccsesesenocoessous 10c. os) 
English White Globe do................s-seeeeee 10c. 

English Green Globe do........... caNesebephren 10c, 50 
English White Norfolk do...............sses008 -10c, 50 
Long White Tankard do..................-.+06. 10¢. 50 

American Cow Horn do............ssesseeseeeee 10¢c, v6) 

a 100 


Waite's Eclipse do. 50 
ellow Aberdeen do 50 
n’s Golden Ball d vo) 
Yellow Finland do..... 1 00 
Dale's Hybrid do oe eee 50 
Long White French (one of the best) do ri] 
Improved Ruta Baga (American) do.... vi) 
OS Sarre oe 50 
Skirving’s Improved Ruta Baga.......... = c 50 
Purple Top do............ eehued WOhes eran’ abe 4 50 
Marshall's Purple Top do............... -+:.++- 50 
Bullocks’ Heart do. .......... 50 
Dickson's Improved do........ Sewanee 50 
BAD STOUOE GO, . ... 2. 25.000000-0000 50 
Ashcroft's do.... ..........: Se 50 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

15 John-st., 

New-York, 
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Circulation of the Agriculturist. 

Beyond all doubt or controversy, the circu- 
lation of the American Agriculturist to regu- 
lar subscribers, is many thousands greater 
than that of any other Agricultural or Hor- 
ticultural Journal in the World, no matter 
what its character, or time or place of issue. 
The publisher is ready at all times to sub- 
stantiate this statement by comparing books. 


Abdbertisements, 


BPP Ss wy rw rw" 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS-— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column. 
Business Notices, Kighty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column (130 lines),“or more, $10 per column, 
‘Business Notices, terenty cents a line. 


ane 
259 ORNAMENTAL IRON 259 
w @ wore, Wrought, Cast, and Wire. 
IRON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, GUARDS 
and JZRON FURNITURE of every description. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed on receipt of four 3-cent stamps. 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
259 Canal-st., near Broadway, New-York. 








~~ 

















Nurserymen Wanted. 


Two good, experienced hands, by 
JOHN WAMPLER, Dayton, O. 


ANTED.—By a young man, 20, a situation with 
an intelligent Working Farmer, to learn the business, 
N. Y. State preferred. Please address at once, 
Box 1809 N, Y. Post Office. 
INE 300 acre Farm for sale, very cheap, in Wis- 


consin. For particulars address 
Dr. G. W. VARNUM, Spofford P. O., Wis. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS, 


AND HANDS, SELPHO'S PATENT. The best substitutes 
for lost limbs, 516 Broadway. Send for a Circular, 


TURNIP SEED! TURNIP SEED! 
J. M, THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN-ST., NEW-YORK, 
Offer of the best and purest stocks 
































WERE TORE WHE GO. ...0..0.2ccccccccceees 
es oncdksscesensnetensvescesssene 4 id 
Fine Yellow Stone do.. rae ..10¢, vii) 









N. B.—Now it the season for sowing seeds of the 
Scarlet Maple, 
Silver Leaved Maple, 
American Elm, 

Each per pound $2; per ounce 20c. 








THE PREMIUM 


HAY ELEVATOR. 


For description send for Circu- 
lar. For sale by 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., 
New-York 
Price, with Rope and Pulleys, 
Complete, $15. 












IDER MAKERS !—Castings, or Mill complete, 
bn XS oat noe Ape fa = fl herep pews, ana 
a rnin or ” ra and stone 

; BARSTOW & PALMER, N 





orwich, Ct, 


vroof, A 


OPEN AIR GRAPE C 


ULTURE: 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
Garden and Vineyard Culture of the Vine, 
AND THE 
MANUFACTURE OF DOMESTIC WINE. 


Designed for the Use of Amateurs and others in the Northern and Middle States, Profusely illustrated with new Engray- 
ings from carefully executed designs, verifled by direct practice, 


BY JOHN PHIN, 


Author of “ Essay on Open Air Grape Culture,” to which was awarded the First Premium of the American Institute, To 
which is added a selection of 


EXAMPLES OF AMERICAN VINEYARD PRACTICE, 


And a carefully prepared description of the celebrated 


THOMERY SYSTEM OF GRAPE CULTURE. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR, 


And sent free of Postage upon receipt of Price. 


C. M. SAXTON, AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER, NEW-YORK. 











THE BEST TEXT BOOK. 


PROF. ALPHONSO WOOD'S NEW CLASS BOOK OF 
BOTANY, being outlines of the Structure, Philosophy, and 
Classification of Plants, with a Flora of the United States and 
Canada, New and enlarged edition, 840 pages, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Price $2. Published by A.S. BARNES & BURR, 

51 and 58 John-st., New-York. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELL 
2 Vols. Octayo, 800 pages. Vol. I 10 4 


now 7. Agents wanted for all 
parts of the country. L.STEBBINS, WorcEsTER, Mass. 











New and Splendid Varietics of 


Strawberries. 
Empress _ Eugenie, Margarite, Prince Frederick William, 
Victory, and Osband’s Mammoth. 

The two last are American Seedlings, Fruit of immense 
size. The other three are the prize varieties of Europe for 
1861. Fruit of extraordinary size, weighing from one to two 
ounces each, The above at $2.00 per dozen, or the five, one 
dozen each, for $7.00. 

The following new and fine varieties La Constante, Wizard 
of the North, Wonderful, Oscar, Duc de Brabant, Prince of 
Wales, Honneur de Belgique, Filbert Pine, Crimson Queen, 
Prince Imperial, Surpass Triomphe, Deptford White, and 
Duc de Malakoff, at $1.00 per dozen, a selection of six for 
$4.00, or the thirteen varieties for $7.00. 

La Constante can be furnished by the hundred for $4.00. 
This magnificent berry, after two years trial, has proved _ to 
be of great value as a market berry. Fruit very large, fine 
color, and very productive. A special prize was awarded 
this variety at the exhibition in Boston last year. 

Triomphe de Gand, Bartlett, Downer's Prolific, Jenny Lind, 
True Chili, and Athlete, at $1.50 per hundred, or $10 er 
thousand. The Downer’s Prolific is a fine market berry; it is 
more productive than the Wilson. Fruit large and a beauti- 
scarlet color. 

Great Austin Shaker Seedling, 30 plants $1.00: $2 per 100; 
$15.00 per 1000, Not less than one dozen sold of any variety. 


All orders addressed to 
WM. S. CARPENTER, 329 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 





(= SUPERIOR STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. .&3 


Grown with special care, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion, or money will be refunded. Triomphe de Gand, $1.50; 
the Great Austin or Shaker, $2; Wilson’s $1 per 100. Great 
reduction in price when one or more thousands are taken. 

J. C. THOMPSON, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y. 


URNIP SEED.—RED TOP, WHITE 
FLAT, YELLOW STONE, PURPLE TOP, RUTABAGA, 
ASHCROFT’S SWEDISH, SKIRVING’S SWEDISH, and 
other good varieties. 
PRIME SEED BUCKWHEAT. 
New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Tools of every description. 


EEDS.—TURNIP SEED.--BUCKWHEAT.— 
Field and Garden Seeds of every variety. 
GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, PHOSPHATE, &c. 
JOHN VANDEBBILT, 23 Fulton-st., New-York. 


WY HEELER'S COMBINED THRESHER AND 
CLEANER, 
PARGER’S PATENT CLEANING ATTACHMENT. 
HORSE POWERS, FAN M ve, 


Circulars, containing List of Prices, Testimonials, &c., will, 
on application, be sent by mail. Address 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtland-st., New-York, 











V ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS. 

—Splendid Improvements, elegant .Fashion Plates, fine 
Engravings, the latest Information, three full-sized Patterns, 
elegantly illustrated, and Braid Work and Embroidery; the 
largest and best Fashion Magazine in the world. Published 
eteag 4 at 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere at 25 cents, 

early $1, with the privilege of selecting 50 cents’ worth of 
plain Patterns extra, asa Premium. Summer No. now ready. 








Great Austin Shaker Strawberry. 


The berries of this remarkable variety are much larger 
than any other kind cultivated in this country; it produces 
enormous crops, and the fruit is very attractive, being of fine 
scarlet color. The Austin was exhibited at the office of the 
American Agriculturist last year, weighing one ounce. Near- 
ly 1000 boxes were sent from Watervliet last year, a distance 
of 160 miles, and sold to Taylor, corner Broadway and Frank- 
lin-sts., New-York, for 30 cts. per quart, proving the Austin to 
be one of the most profitable market berries in cultivation. 
Our stock of plants is very large and fine, at the followin 
rates : 30 plants $1; per hundred $2,00; per thousand $15.00. 
We commence delivering plants on the first of August, in 
rotation as ordered, Address either 

CHAUNCEY MILLER, Albany, N, Y., Shaker Trustee, or 
WM. 8S. CARPENTER, 329 Greenwich-st., New-York. 


CARD. - 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PROPRIETORS OF BLOOMSDALE, 
issned on the 1st inst. their 


Turnip Seed Circular, 


for the present year. It is addressed 


EXCLUSIVELY TO DEALERS IN SEEDS, 


and all such, who desire a copy, whether Druggist, Country 
Merchant. or Seedsman, will be supplied by mail, on the re- 
ceipt of address, written on a letter envelope, with one cent 
stamp attached, 

The attention of Dealers is specially ~ gore to the fol- 
lowing paragraphs in the Circular referred to :— 

“ At no previous time has the promos been greater for full 
supplies of Seeds. The late mild Winter was propitious for 
the preservation of all roots designed for Seeding, and each 
acre of our grounds (nearly 400 in extent) gives promise of a 
prolific harvest: under these favorable circumstances we feel 

isposed to admit our customers to a share of our good for- 
tune, and shall accordingly reduce the prices of most lead- 
ing articles.” 

“Inasmuch as the_ true interest of our customers, Dealers 
in Sceds, and ourselves, is closely allied, we shall abstain 
from soliciting the orders of consumers resident near any of 
our wholesale costumers, leaving to them the undisturbed 
retail trade.” Address DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 

Nos, 21 & 23 South Sixth-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 
kPIEAN OS, 
THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE. 
Our large, elegant, and superior Pianos of 7 and 7\ octaves 
at low prices for cash. 
PIANOS FOR SMALL PARLORS, 


63 and 6 octaves, elegant and durable. All our Pianos have 
the INSULATED IRON R«y, giving strength and durability 
and requiring less than half the usual amount of tuning. 


ROSEWOOD YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 
$150. 


Warranted to prove good and give perfect satisfaction, or 
no sale. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, ALBANY, N.Y. 
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VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAH, VWa2., Together with the country lying between the Blue Ridge and tide water, 


lines of communication,—already the scene of some of the most heroic and important acts of the Great Rebellion, 
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ILLUSTRATED HISTORY To be puliiahed: te twe Volume. ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF THE GREAT Sold EXCLUSIVELY by AGENTS. OF THE GREAT 
Vol, I nearly ready. 


REBELLION. | Sisemmctueesedneie” | REBELLION. 
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MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 
For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st,, New-York. 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DI AMONDS. 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 


}lazier’s Diamond Maker 
meee et _Jd. _ KA RELSEN, 69 Nassau- St., New-York. 








pparrs 8 P: \" TENT STEEL TOOTH HAY AN 
GRAIN RAKE, 
WHITCOMB’S PATENT WIRE TOOTH HAY RAKE. 
Revolving Horse Rakes, He — a Grain Cradles, &c. 
Sold at WHOLESALE und RE 
sIFF ING BROTHER & Cv., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-Y ork. 
ICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE KEYSTONE 
CIDER AND WINE MILL AND tw am by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & 
60 Courtlandtst., Ne Bs, ¥ ork, 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
oressly for, budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS, 
TWINES, HAY ROPES, &c., suits able. for Nursery purposes, 
for sale in lois to eatt by dD. MAN WARING, 
New-York, 











Importer, 24 248 Fron . ront-st st., 


ONION N CULTURE—Third (new) Edition. 


This work comprises in 32 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
e xperienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 21 cents (or 7 stamps), sent post-paid, Ad- 


dress Publishe r of Agri jculturist. 
FARMERS 


BOOKS FOR 
AND OTHERS. 

{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded. Allof these 
Dooks may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *,] 
American Bird Fancier 
American Weeds and U 
American Farmer's Ency 








seful Plants* 
clopedia, 











































































Youatt on the Hog........ FREER 
Youatt on Sheep .... 


Allen. on the Culture of the Grape ........ 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book* 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals................... i) 
Allen's (L, F.) Rural Architecture........ Sesenenbanee 13 
American Florist’s Guide@..............scccescsscceeseccee 5 
Barry's Fruit Garden*. ._..... eoEreues eee 
Bement’s (C. N.) Rabbit Fancier, Lseneaharnsceneaheee> 25 
Jement’s Poulterer’s Compiz anion *.... 123 
Boussingault’s (« J. B.) Rural Ee onomy 1 23 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant*, 150 
Bridgem: un's Kitchen Garden Instructor... . 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide 60 
aco an’s Fruit Cc ultivs 60 
So eaines 50 
s ri den puestery 13 
s 3 I 65s Gruerskwkibas vi) 
Central Park Guide®... .....2.....cccccccesces jeennse pai) 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower's Guide*... ............ 60 
Cole’s (8. W.) American Fruit Book........... oes ‘ 5 
Dada’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor* ....... . 100 
Dada’s (Geo. H,) American Cattle Doctor.. . 100 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers............... - 100 
Downing's Cottage Residences*........... ....-.... -. 200 
Downing’ 3 Fruits and Fruit Trees of America**,...... a 
Downing's Ladies’ Flower Garden..... ~~ 1 BS 
Kastwood on the Cranberry* ................c00c.sceces 50 
E very Lady her own Flower Gardener ........... onsscoce 
Warm Record, Lor 25 Years .. 2.060. .eeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeees . 300 
Farmer's Practical Horse Farrier,. a 
French's Farm Drainage *........ 1 00 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener 25 
Field’s (Thomas W v) Pear Culture. 1 00 
Fish Culture*. 1 00 
Flint (Charles L. 123 
Flint’s Milech Cows and Dai 13 
Goodale’s Principles of Br eéding v5) 
OED nnn Kap ress erasnsosivcescessecese as 60 
Hall's (Miles) American Cookery... .......cccosccescsscecs 1 00 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers** .............00.ceeeee 15 
Jenning’s Horse and his Diseases .............ccecccseees 13 
Johnson on Manures . eG) cas eeRcaMbEh eae v5) 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening......... Se ee 1 50 
Kidder’s Bee Culture......... .......00 cache eebween es 50 
Langstroth on the Hone y es 13 
Leuchars’ Hothouses ...............000. 1 25 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry ........ 50 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses................cs0eee00s 1 00 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, L: Flint: 5 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor...................... 50 
McMahon's American Gardener.............. 2 
Meechan’s Ornamental Trees vi) 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy 25 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot ...... 50 
Mistakes of Educated Men* 50 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture . pnkaeesekes teetanereay 60 
Our Farm of Four Acres....*....cloth 50 cts.; .7 paper. 25 
Onlon Calture®................ 21 
Oleott’s Sorgho and Imphee pecech cen 1 00 
Pardce on Strawberry Culture ..............eceeceeeee 60 
eins ccnbbe shen~sabenseetsaWesecb echoes 05 
Parsons on the Rose............. 1 00 
Pedder'’s Farmer’s Land Measurer ..... 50 
Phin’s Grape Culture............. Spe cuborbered Anmeabkn . 100 
Quinby’ 's Mysteries of Bee keeping*....................++ 1 00 
Yandall’s $ 1cep Husbandry cies eeMmesace 123 
tiel i es seen snsisn s<0csenedoekrvest 25 
tichardson on the for TT OLE ern 25 
Robin's oe and Ready Reckoner... ........002. AY. 50 
evs San op binkiae bbeee0enei0 F 25 
Shepher d's on NE ree ies Sods sagipipas ob 4% sscesbnebeee 2 
Smith’s Landscape Gardenin ng bie . 13 
Spencer's SEEORLION OF CRUGTEN™..,....ccccccesscccvecces 100 
eS eae a 2 vols. 4 00 
Stewart's John) Stable Book... oa Ae 
Thomas’ (John J.) American Fruit Culturist 125 
Thomas’ (John J.) Farm Impleme nts * 100 
Todd's (s. E.) Young Farmer's wneemme eae 12 
T ucker" 8 Register Rural Affairs . eWvosevetseees suicy 25 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual... . 100 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens*. . 100 
Watson's American Home Gariden..............00.000.0+ 150 
Week's (John M.) Manual on Bees.....................55 25 
Wood's Class Book of Botany*. Sikdhd odadpseryes oste. Dae 
Yale College Agricultural L ONE § ace wu Ska c ace os meee 25 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ...............eeeee00. 125 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle....... bs apsieese coone 1S 
vi 
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RIRBY’s 
AMERICAN HARVESTER. 


Thereis not another machine in the world which combines 
all the eucelienoes that are found combined in KIRBY'S 
AMER N eR. 

Siceead ce t Strength, Durability, Simplicity, 
Ease of Draft, Portability, Adjustability, Ability 7 work on 
rough ground, Ada tation to allkinds of Work, A perfect 
combined Machine, Base of the raker’s position. 


Send for Circular, 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt St. 
y-Yor 





MOWING AND REAPING MACHIN ES 
of every variety at manufacturer's prices, 

Grain Cradles, Horse Hay Rakes, Scythes and Snaths, 
Forks, Fanning Mills, Grain Mills, Garden Engines and 
Syringes, Threshers and Horse Powers, Hay and Stalk Cut- 
ters, Churns, Dog Powers, Seed Sowers and Corn Shellers, 
Clothes Washers and Wringers, Presses, Ox Yokes, Pumps, 
Pruning, Hedge and Border Shears, Flower and Vine Scis- 
sors, and Farm and Garden Tools of every variety. 

For sale low by JOUN VANDERBILT, 

23 Fulton-st., (near F ulton Mi irket, ) New-York. 


LAWN MOWERS. 


Lawn Scythes and Scythe Stones. 
Garden Engines, Garden Syringes, Cephy- 
drions, &c. 

Tools of every description for Farm and Garden use, Field, 

Garden, and Flower Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., &c. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., Successors to R. L, Allen, 
189 & 191 W: ater-st. st., New-} -York. 





First Premium at 20 National and State 
Fairs. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE EVAPORATOR! 
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Cook's Sugar Evaporator 


BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY, Manufacturers, 


MANSFIELD, O. 
$2256. Premiums amountig to $256 $256 
@were awarded for the best e 
samples of Sorgho Sugar of not less than 20 ]bs, each, at 
The cao State Sorgho Convention......January, 1862, 
The do. do. do, 1882, 
The aiteen do. do. do. .-April, 1862. 
These Conventions were very largely attended by farmers, 
and almost every Mill and Evaporator Manufactory was re- 





presented at one or the other. OvER THIRTY SAMPLES of 
Sugar were exhibited. The gentleman 


who took the first premium at the Illinois 
Convention had about ONE TUN OF SU- 
GAR! On inquiry it was ascertained that 
ALL THESE SAMPLES WERE MADE ON THE 
Cook Evaporator; thus fully sustaining 
our claim that itis the ONLY SUCCESSFUL 
SORGHO SUGAR-MAKER. While we have 
maintained the position that Sugar could 
be made, Other Evaporator men, whose 
contrivances would make NOTHING BUT 
PooR SyRvpP, have as industriously labor- 
ed to show that Sugar could NoT be made, 
and thus for the sake of selling their infe- 
rior machines, have retarded _ the the on- 
ward progress of the Sorgho cause, But while the Cook 
Evaporator 

Makes a splendid Sugar, it also 

Makes a beautiful golden, honey-like Syrup, 

Makes more in a day, and 

Makes it with less fuel than any other process of boiling. 

It is a cheaper machine than any other Evaporator, con- 

structed of equally good material, made with equal care, and 
accomplishing anything like the same amount of work. 

ver 2500 are in use, all warranted, and none ever returned, 
Do not throw away your money and crops upon common 
kettles, pans, or poor and untried Evaporators; buy only 
that which has stood the test of years in almost every part 
of the United States. 

Send for a pamphlet containing full instructions, with 

testimonials and price list. 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


NAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the number 
of over 1200. 

The Horse PoweEr is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequaled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines, to write fora catalogue, 
containing full information, with cuts, prices, etc., or ‘call 
and examine personally. 

Orders prompt attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL OUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L. I. 


THE HYDROPULT, 
THE GREAT PATENT OF THE AGE. 


The most available Fire and Garden Engine in the world. 
See American Agriculturist for March and June, 1861. Price 
$12.00. Liberal discount to agents, Please call and examine 
it at 254 Broadway, or send for Circular, 
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BUCKEYE MOWER: 
AND REAPER, 
IMPROVED FOR 1862. 

THE BEST MACHINE 

Placed within the reach 


OF ALL. 


SIZES AND PRICES 
TO SUIT 


EVERY CLASS OF FARMERS. 

















ALL THE GREAT FEATURES RETAINED. 


Important Improvements added, 
AND 


PRICES REDUCED. 
Send for a Circular. 
JOHN P. ADRIANCE, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
Manufactory, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


Warehouse 165 Greenwich-st., New-York. 


EXCELSIOR 
BURR STONE MILLS. 


(FOR FARMERS AND MILLERS.) 
AND 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS. 


Took TEN FIRST PREMIUMS at WESTERN STATE Fatrs 
last year, and are justly considered superior to all others. 

The Mill may be driven by horse, water, or steam power, 
does its work as well as the flat stone mills in milling estab- 
lishments, and requires but one-half the power to drive the 
largest sizes, They are very compact, perfectly simple, and 
for farm use will last thirty years, and cost nothing for re- 
pairs, 


THE HORSE-POWER, 


Has proved itself to be the best ever invented. The tric- 
tion is reduced by IRON BALLS, so arranged in all the 
bearings, that the whole weight of the castings runs upon 
them. THREE POUNDS DRAUGHT, at the end of a ten- 
feet lever, will keep the powerin mgtion! thus permitting 
the ENTIRE STRENGTH Of the horses to be used on the ma- 
chine to be driven. ONE Horse will do as much work on 
this power, as TWoon the endless Chain Power. IT IS 
PORTABLE, and may be used IN THE FIELD as Well as in 
the house. More than TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT of horse 
flesh is saved over ANY OTHER POWER IN USE. It is simple 
in construction, and not liable to get out of order. 

Price of Power for 1 to 4 horses. . 
Price of Power for 1 to 8 horses. ; 

THE $125 POWER WILL DRIVE ANY THRESHING MACHINE, 

EvERY MACHINE IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 
OR THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED, 

We have completed an arrangement with the Western 
Transportation Co., by which they agree to deliver our Mills 
and Powers at PORTS ON LAKE ERIE At 25 CTs, PER 100 Ibs.; 
MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, AND INTERMEDIATE PORTS AT 50C.; 
SHEBOYGAN AND GREEN Bay AT 35c., and to Two RIvERs, 
MANITOWOC, AND PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., AT 40C, PER 
100 Ibs. 

Liberal discount to agents. State, County, and Shop Rights 
for sale. For testimonials and further information see May 
number of this paper, or send stamp for Illustrated Circulars 
to BENNET BROTHERS, 

42 and 44 Greene-st., New-York, 
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A RELIABLE AGENCY 
FOR PURCHASING 
ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE, 


IMPLEMENTS FOR THE FARM, GARDEN, AND 
HOUSEHOLD. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and Plants, 


Special attention will also be given to procuring Sew- 
ing Machines; Pianos and other Musical Instruments ; 
Philosophical and Astronomical Apparatus ; Books for 
Schools and Colleges, and School Furniture. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

We shall be ready the last of August to furnish the fol- 
lowing choice yaricties of Strawberries; 

Triomphe de Gand, 50c. per doz., $1.50 per 100, 
$25 for 3000, $35 for 5000, and $50 for 10,000, 

Bartlett, Downer's Prolific, Fillmore, and True Chili, 50c, 
per doz., $1.50 per 100, $10 per 1009, $20 for 2500. 

Austin Seedling, $1 for 30, $2 per 100, and $15 per 1000, 

Trollope’s Victoria, Vicomtesse Hericart, Hooker, Jenny 
Lind, Wilson’s Albany, and other standard sorts, at $1 per 100. 

Also the following new varieties: 

La Constante, Crimson Queen, May Queen, Dac de Mala- 
koff, Duc de Brabant, Filbert Pine, Georgia Mammoth, 
Prince Imperial, Bonte St. Julien, Reine Hortense, Honneur 
de Belgique, Deptford White, Bicton Pine (large white), at 
$1 per dozen, or a selection of six varieties, one doz, each, 
$4;—a few hundred of La Constante, at $4 per 100. Also sent 
by mail at $1.25 per doz. 

A few dozen of the Empress Eugenie, Princess Frederick 
William, and Margarite, the prize berries of Europe for 
1861, which will be furnished IN PoTs at $3 per dozen, 

Also, Triomphe de Gand and Bartlett, extra fine, struck 
in pots, $2 per 100, or with the pots $3.50 per 100. Austin 
Seedling, in pots, $1 per doz., $4 per 100. 

For $1 I will send by mail, post-paid, 20 Austin Seedling, 
or 25 Triomphe de Gand or Bartlett, 

The subscriber is agent for the Nurseries of PARSONS & 
CO., and sole Agent for the sale of Fuller's New Seedling 
Strawberries. Prices and description next month, 


THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER 


Wrings anything froma glove to a bed spread, 
Prices, No. 2, (Family size.) $7; No.1, (Hotel size,) $10. 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE, $10. 


$10 per 1000, 








WOODRUFF’S PATENT PORTABLE BA- 
ROMETER. 
Carried by railroad or stage express in safety. 
Prices, $5, $8, $12. 





PATENT CYLINDER PLOW. 





Prices, No.0, $6; No. 2, $8; No.3, $9; No.3, $11. 
With wheel, $1 extra. 
- THE AQUARIUS. 


A Hand Force Pump. Price $s. 





GLASS FRUIT JARS WITH A SHOULDER. 
Quart Jars with Corks and Tin Covers, $1.50 per Dozen. 
Pint Jars do. do, 1.10 do. 
Bodine’s Fruit Jar with Screw Stopper, pints $1.75 per 


Dozen; quarts $2.25 per Dozen. 
HARVEY B. LANE, 


No. 42 Park-row, New-York City. 


Ss. B. CONOVER, 
260, 261, and 262 West Washington 
Market, foot of Fulton-st., N. Y. 
COMMISSION PRODUCE DEALER. 


All kinds of Country Produce sold on Commission, Par- 
ticular attention paid to the selection of Potatoes for Seed. 


Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 


FARM PRODUC 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, —_ Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, &e., & 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 FR ONTST,, NEW-YORK, 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 
R. S, Williams, President Market Bank, New- York, 











JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


One block above Erie Rail-road Pier, 32 Jay-st., New-York. 
Buys and sells on commission every description of Country 


Produee, REFERENCES 
W, S. Carpenter, $29 Greenwich-st., N. Y. FE. M. Lewis, Pres. 


F. & M. Bank, Phil. Pa. L., Aude nried & Co., 110 Broadway, 
N.Y. 2. J. Law, Banker, New-York 


THE NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
189 & 191 Water-street. 


Mowing and Reaping Machines of several sizes 
of our own and other patents, 

Horse Hay Rakes, Hay Tedders, Unioading 
Forks, Hay Presses, of our own and other manu- 
factures, &e., &e. 

Every description of harvesting tools, as GRASS SCYTHES 
and SNATHS, HAY RAKES AND FORKS, GRAIN CRA- 
DLES, BARLEY FORKS, STONES, RIFLES, &c., &. 

R, H, ALLEN & CO., Successors to R. L, Allen, 











SHOW AND SALE 
OF 
SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 


Providence permitting, my 12th annual sale of yearling 
rams, ram and ewe lambs, will take place on Wednesday, 
Sept 3d, 1862, Most of the yearlings by “ Reserve,” lambs 
from “Reserve No. 89” (the $1300 ram), and “WEBB’s FAVOR- 
ITE YEARLING.” Particulars in August papers. Please send 
for circular, for pedigrees, &c. 

J. C. TAYLOR, Holmdel, N. J 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 


I am breeding this season from my well known stock of 





imported in March, 1861, by steamer New-York. I guarantee 

the PERFECT PURITY of m eee SINAL posession of 

the ONLY SIX LIv LIAN 

QUEENS IN THE UN ITED STATES. 

For further particulars apply to Cc. WM. ROSE, 

Exchange Place, New- York. 

S.—To suit the times I have reduced my price to $7.50 

or ‘a "queen with a few hundred workers. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 


We guarantee the purity of all gy bred by us, and 
their safe arrival at any Express O Price for a Queen 
of a beautiful color in asmall box w ith: a few worker: 3, $10.00; 
or $5.00 when not warranted to be impregnated by an Italian 
Drone. Ministers of the Gospel are entitled to use “ Lang- 
stroth’s Movable-Comb eve without char; ze, and can have 
warranted Queens at $5.00. L. LANGSTROTH & SON, 

* Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. 


BAKE R’S 
PATENT 


FRUIT JARS. 


SIMPLE, RELIABLE, AND CHEAP. 


They combine the advantages and yet avoid 








the defects of other jars. 


Potter & Bodine, 
MANUFACTURERS. 


No. 48 Vesey-st. No. 106 Chestnut-st., 
New-York. i & } Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICK CREAM. 


MASSER’S PATENT FIVE-MINUTE ICE CREAM 
FREEZER is acknowledged to be the best, 56g So — 
ice, and never failing to give entire satisfaction. It sc 
structed upon scientific principles, const: even, te exposing fresh 
portions of the contents to the scien of the ice 
E. KETCHAM, 289 Pearl-st., New-York, 
Sole Agent for the United States, 


TEETH 


UPON ALLEN’S SYSTEM 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


22 Bond-st., New-York. 

By this method the TEETH, GUMS, ROOF, and RUG 
of the MOUTH are all truthfully represented, reflec ting those 
delicate tints, shades, and forms peculiar to the natural or- 
gans, thus concealing from the observer the human agency 
in forming them, This we do positively accomplish, as 
evinced by our numerous patrons. The natural expression 
of the mouth, and original contour of the face can also be 

restored, which rejuvenates the waning cheek, 

A. descriptive pamphlet may be obtained by addressing 
DS, J. ALL EN & SON, as above. 
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These conyenient Portfolio Paper Files are for sale at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, They are of various 
sizes, from the large folig@to small octavo. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER.—Portable 

Printing offices for business men and others, | rt to 
the preveng of ( Chroatars, Labels, Cards, &c. Send for a Cir- 
cular, DAMS PRESS CO., 81 Park Row, New-York. 
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SEWING MAGHINES, 


Acknowledged bh oe superior to 


all Others. 
495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
“Grover & Baker's is the best.”"—Am. Agriculturist. 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 


PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED, 
200 or 500 yard spools. 
For MACHINES, use BROOK'S PATENT G LACE for up- 
per thread, and BROOK’S SIX CORD RED TICKET for 
under thread. Sold by all first class dealers in city and coun- 


try; also in cases of 100 dozen each, assorted pam ere by 
WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey-st., New-Yor add 


FARMERS’ WIVES 


We respec cy - you to try our goods, viz.: 

ry JIETETIC SALERATUS, 
PY L ry ° GENUINE CREAM TARTAR. 
LE’S PURIFIED Sopa, 

These articles are strictly pure and wholesome, besides we 
give sixtecn ounces to the pound every time, We know that 
some do not, but make fortunes by short weight. Give usa 
trial, and you will be mg re te ll we Grocer you want 








e’s Saleratus. yle 
best Soap in the world for I ousehold use, 
Sold by Grocers generally, 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
Corner Washington and F ranklin- st. New-York, 


WASHING MACHINE. 


The “ Nonpareil” is the only reliable one in use, Send for 
Circular to OAKLEY & KE A TING, 73 South-st., New- Yi ork, 


GENUINE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


Manufactured from Raw Bones, dissolved in Sulphurte 
Acid at $40 per tun, by 
A, LISTER & BROTHER, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
(For results of the past season see American Agricultur- 
ist, tor August, 1861, page 232.) 

We guarantee every tun of our manufacture to be of uni- 
form quality, and invite trials or chemical analysis, 

We also manufacture from Raw, (OR UNBURNED), BoNnEs, 
the tine, medium, and coarse ground Bone Manure for 
lasting as well as immediate effect upon all kinds of “farm 
crops. The coarse ground is particularly valuable for Fruit 
Trees and Grape Vines, which require a constant and lasting 
source of nourishment, 

For sale in large and small Ee by 

A. LIST ITHER, Tarrytown, N, Y. 
and their agent, F, LANGMAN. 159 Water-st., New-York, 


PROVIDENCE COMPANY'S CONCEN- 
TRATED BONE FERTILIZER. 


The best a cheapest Fertilizer for 


CORN, GRA 
GRAIN, by ‘CKWHEAT, 
URNIPS, CARROTS, &e. 

It acts quick, enric a the soil, and insures 1: urge crops. It 
is packed in barrels and sold at the tollowing prices, e. 
for one barrel, $2; two, 8350; A avn, bods a $5 50; five, 
six, $950; seven and over, $1 50 pe er barre 

GR iFRING. BR OTHE it "& CO, 
Sole Age nts for the United States, 
No, 60 Courtlandt-st., New- bes i 


© OE’ SUPERPHOSPHAT E OF L IME. —_ 
Office 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
For testimonials of this valuable Fertilizer address R. H 
ALLEN & CO., as above. 
Also for sales MANIPULATED GUANO, No, 1 PERU- 
VIAN GUANO, POUDRETTE, PLASTER OF PARIS, and 
other Fertilizers, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


For Buckwheat and Turnips, asa Top Dressing on Grass 
Lands for Becond Crop, and for Winter Grain Crops use 
L. 8. HOYT’S 
AMMONIATED BONE SUP. hag en OF LIME, 
a ee for Peruvian Guan 
Office 191 Water-st., New-York, adjoining United States Hotel, 


| eg VIAN GUANO.—CHAPMAN & VAN 
_ WYCK, No.3 Atlantic-st. (corner of Furman), Broox- 
LYN, N. Y., furnish Peruvian Guano, direct from the govern- 
ment age nts, in large and small quantities, 
Refer to = arril Brothers, 87 William-st., New- Fork, 
Ex-Goy. John A, King, Jamaica, L.I 


ONE—BONE—BONE.—A PURE ARTICLE, 
packed in barrels, and sold by the BARREL or TUN, 
DEALERS supplied at ‘lowest wholesale price. 


Send your orders carly PPFING BROTHER & CO 
60 Courtlandt-st, New-York, 


Manures and their Com mparstive Values, 
Read THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMIST, 
b JOHN HILLYER, 
sae 7 249 Pearl-st., New- York, 
_ Prick ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, 


K. Soap is also the 
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The Postage on the Agriculturist is posi- 
tively only Six Cents a Year. 


We hear that several Post Masters are charging 12, 18, 36, 


and even 72 cents a year onthe Agriculturist. Thisis wrong. 
The law expressly says that a Periodical issued at stated pe- 
riods, and not weighing over 3 ounces avoirdupois, shall be 
charged one cent per number, and only half this sum if paid 
quarterly in advance. The paper for the Agriculturist is 
purposely manufactured so that it shall weigh a little 
less than three ounces. We would add an occasional 
extra page for more advertising room, could we do 80 with- 
out increasing the postage to our subscribers. The Post- 
master General has several times decided that postage on the 
Agriculturist is only six cents a year. See one of these de- 
cisions on page 9%, volume XVII. There has been nochange 
in the law or in the weight of the paper since, The paper 
must be weighed dry, and without the wrapper. Subscribers 
will please promptly inform us of any future over charge. 
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Mail-Lost Numbers Supplied. 


It is hard for the Publisher to alone bear all the losses 
arising from the carelessness or over-sight of any of the 
18,000 Postmasters and carriers who have the handling 
of the Agriculturist between the office and the subscribers. 
But since Uncle Samuel monopolizes the carrying busi- 
ness, and won’t stand any losses, and we can’t compel 
him to, we shall cheerfully send a second copy of any 
number when the first one mailed fails to reach its proper 
destination, on being notified of the fact. We suspect 
from the reports, that one of the packages sent to Prov- 
idence, R. I., last month, has not got there yet. Let us 
know who are without that Number. 


——_— ee @ eee 


CLUBS 
Can at any time be increased, by remitting for each ad- 
dition, the price paid by the original members—provided 
the subscriptions all date back to the same starting point. 
The back numbers will of course be sent to added names. 


An American Exhibition 











Pumpkins, Squashes, and 


Ornamental Gourds. 


There will be a Public Exhibition of Pumpkins, 
Squashes, and Ornamental Gourds, at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, 41 Park Row, New 
York City, opening on Wednesday, Nov. 5th, 1862, at 
which the following prizes will be paid by the Publish- 
er, upon the official away’ of competent Committees. 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


I. For the Heaviest Pumpkin or ee. . 
KE. For the 2nd oO. - 
EEE. For the 3d do. 5.00 
IV. For the Best do. do. for cooking 10.00 
V. For the 2nd Best do. do. do. > 0 
Vi. For the lar —_ ae on asingle Vine.*.. + 10.00 
VIE, For the 2n do. *. 5.00 
VIKKE,. For the largest as _ collection of | 10.00 
Fancy or Ornamental Gourds*. ; ani 
XX. For the 2nd do. do. ssaecs 


* All to be grown by one person and to be accompanied 
by an affirmed statement from the grower, and two dis- 
interested persons who assist in gathering the specimens. 

Note 1.—The specimens receiving the Prizes will re- 
main on Public Exhibition at the pleasure of the Publish- 
er who offers the prizes. The other specimens will be 
subject to the order of the exhibitors, or they will be 
sold at Auction or otherwise disposed of, for their benefit. 

Note 2.—All Exhibitors must notify us of their intentions 
by Oct. 10th, and deliver specimens for competition on or 
before Nov. 3d. Specimens to be delivered free of charge. 






.$20.00 
10.00 





American Wgriculturift in German. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published in 
both the English and German Languages. Both Editions 
are of the same size, and contain, as nearly as possible, 
the same Articles and Illustrations. The German Edition 
is furnished at the same rates as the English, singly or in 
clubs. A clubmay be part English, and part German. 


Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers. 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16,17, 18,19, and 20, both 
= and bound separately in neat covers with gilt iet- 





backs, 
PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, wnbound............ +«-$1,00 each, 
Volumes 16, 1%, 18, 19, and 2, BOUNA.....e.ecseccsees 1,50 each, 


PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL, 
(They can not go unpaid.) 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, or 20, wnbownd ..........0000. 1.12 each, 

Volumes ie 17, 18, 19, or 20, bound YT each, 

Brypine.—Sets of numbers broagip te the office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricul- 
turist) for 50 cents a volume, 

PREPARED. .CovEers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
ome othe gilt upon the back, ready for ie insertion of the 
shee py ie onal can be furnished for Vols.12, to 20 
ocanve, at 


cents per cover. Covers can not go by mail, 





EXTRA PREMIUMS 


For June and July, 1862. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Sent Free by Mail. 


The Strawberry premiums offered previous to May 10th 
seemed to give general satisfaction. We sent out many 
thousands of plants to almost every part of the country, 
all of which, we trust, are growing finely. (The plants 
were growing too rapidly to be forwarded by mail after the 
advertised time, May 10, and a few sent after that date, 
to late applicants, perhaps did not reach them in so good 
order as if sent earlier.) In response to many requests, 
we continue the Strawberry Premiums, the plants to 
be sent out the latter part of August or the first of Sep- 
tember, according to the season, and the locality for 
which they are designed. We are propagating plants in 
our grounds, and have engaged a supply from elsewhere. 
At present, we will only propose the Triomphe de 
Gand, and Bartlett, as hitherto offered ; but should 
the present season develop superior qualities in other 
new varieties, an equivalent of the new selections 
will be given. A listof such sorts (pe maps several) as we 
can furnish will be published in the August Agricul- 
turist. Plants set out in August, or early in September, 
will multiply somewhat this year, and bear next Spring. 

CONDITIONS: | 

PREMIUM 1. To any person forwarding, (now 
or before August Ist), ONE subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist, at $1 a-year, we will present (if desired) 
Ten Plants of the Triomphe de Gand Straw- 
berry, or an equivalent selection from other sorts that 
we may have, to be forwarded ‘free in August or Septem- 
ber, according to their destination, as above stated. 


PREMIUM I. For TWO subscribers, the same 
as Premium I, but Twenty-five Plants, or their 
equivalent, in other new choice varieties, instead of ten. 


PREMIUM 55. For THREE OR MORE sub 
scribers, the same as Premium I, but Fifteen Plants 
or their equivalent in other varieties, foreach name, 


Premiums for Northern Grown Cotton. 


One Hundred Dollars are offered for the best five spec- 
imens of cotton grown above latitudes 38° and 40°, the 
present year, as follows: For 10 lbs., (unginned,) grown 
north of latitude 40°, Ist prem., $30 ; 2d $20; 3d $10. For 
10 Ibs., (unginned,) grown north of latitude 38° and south 
of 40°, Ist prem., $25; 2d $15. The samples on which 
premiums shall have been awarded, will be retained on 
our exhibition tables for the inspection of the public. All 
others will be subject to the direction of the exhibitors. at 
the close of the Exhibition. For particulars see Feb- 
ruary number American Agriculturist, page 64. 











American Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THoROUGH-coIneG, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE —such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcHarD 
and GARDEN FRUITS; carpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over TWELVE HUNDRED putatn, practical, in- 
structive articles and useful items, are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all PRacTicaL 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 


One Copy, ONE YEaT..e..... ceeeeees $1 00 
Six copies, one year........... .... 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year..... 80 cents each, 


er Add to the above raté8: Postage to Canada, 6 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 
All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 


ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 











